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Lone Brancn, July ti. 
Mrs. ALGERNON SARTORIS, daughter of President 
Grant, gave birth at 8.15 this morning to a fine boy, 
weighing 10', pounds The happy household 
ately telegraphed the news to the Prest lent, who is at 
present at Cafe May. Le immediately sent congrat 
nlations and a father s blessing by telegraph. 


MORE FOOD FOR THE CANNIBAL PRESS. 


WITH A SUPPLEMENT. 
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HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


[Avevsr 1875, 


Macazinz, WEERLY, 
AND BAZAR PosTAGE FREE. 
We receive frequent complaints of the extor- 

tions of the news-dealers on railway trains in 

charging fifteen gents a copy for IIARPER’s 

WEEKLY and Harper’s Bazar. The best way 

to remedy the evil is io subscribe directly for 

these periodicals, as wel] as for HARPER’s MaAG- 

AZINE, either of which will be sent for one year 

to any Subscriber in the United States, PosTaGr 

PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 

Dollars, 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


Aveust 7, 1875. 


— 


NEW STORY BY WILEIE COLLINS. 


A new short Suey intense interest, 
Srom the pen of WALKIE COLLINS, entitled 


“THE CLERGYMAN’S CONFESSION,” 


woull be commenced in the next Number of Har: 
PER'S WEEKLY. 


With this Number of UARPER’s WEEK- 
LY as sent out gratuitously an 
ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 
embellished with several beautiful engravings. 

An illustrated SUPPLEMENT will be issued 

vatuitously with the next Number of WAKvER’s 
WEEKLY, 


— 


MR. O'CONOR’S LETTER. 

YAREFUL readers of the late opinion of 
$ the Court of Appeals releasing TWEED 
observed that Judge ALLEN rested the con- 
clusions of the court against the sentence 
of Judge Davis upon an argument of Mr. 
(YConor’s made before the same court in 
September, 1871. As Mr. O’Conor had been 
one of the chief and most efficient prosecu- 
tors of TWEED, and as it is known that no 
important legal step against him was takeu 
without Mr. O'CoNor’s concurrence, the de- 
cisidn of the court, expressly founded upon 
his “nnanswerable argument” in another 
case, Was a direct accusation either of bis 
ucumén or his consistency, and made him 
who has been so eminent in the pursuit of 
‘TWEED appear to be the agent of his escape 
from punishment. If the court had had 
any wish to belittle and humiliate 
tinguished a lawyer, it could not have taken 
a course more likely to secure that result. 
Mr. O'CoNoR is net a man to remain silent 
under such an imputation, and he has writ- 
ten a very vigorous letter to Judge Davis, 
in which, under forms that observe propri- 
ety, he arraigus the court as careless of jus- 
tice and partial to TWEED as against the 
people of the State. 


so <«lis- 


* Either in his own person or through a representa- 
tive he has thrice bearded public justice in that high 
tribunal whose voice is law, and on each occasion has 
received ite award that, as against him or his, the 
weapons devised by the people's advocates were vain 
aud hurtless, Bowing dutifully to the image of Vir- 
tue which imagination may place in front of the jus- 
tice-seat for the decent homage of ite occupants, the 
learned judges deprecate the possibility that atrocious 
robberies such a* are imputed should ultimately go 
unredressed ; but in every case against the peculators 
a majority held, with unvarying constancy, that the 
Jaw forbids such a remedy a& that then under review. 
and if the patience 
of the public prosecutor shall hold out, this generation 
may expect to witness throughout ite allotted term, as 
a species of amusement, periodically recurring proofs 
how thick-witted the people’s lawyers are, and how 
admirably astute, in the same uniform direction toward 
impunity, the judges of the last resort are when deal- 
ing with peculators. Shall thie be so? It is a highly 
probable result, unless there shall arise among the suf- 
fering clase a determined resistance to the power by 
which they ave inthralled and an inflexible resolve to 
retorm existing abuses.” 


Mr. O’Coxor then proceeds to a brief and 
trenchant histerical sketch of the rise and 
character of the Ring which was composed 
of the Tammany and canal wings in alli- 
ance With certain Republicans. In this re- 
view he is struck with the same fact in Mr. 
TILDEN’s political career that has stfuck 
other observers,and which we have more 
than ouce pointed out. 


*“ Mr. Titpen'’s course and career form, in this con- 
nection, an interesting subject; still, only a brief refer- 
ence will be madetoit. Notwithstanding his unqual- 
ified demand for purity in administration, he seems to 
have retained his party relations. How. he accom- 
pliehed this object sufficiently to secure a nemination 
tor Governor it is difficult for one of the uninitiated to 
comprehend. He did so, however, and he was elected. 
liow knavery failed to make an effectual revolt during 
the canvases is another enigma. The spirit of satanic 
opporition which, tardily and late, reared its head 

against reforin in the Assembly elected with him, and 
whichethen struggled se confusedly and iuefiectually, 
is also a fit subject of study at this time.” 


. The scope of this:qnotation would be lost 


if we omitted the next sentence, which al- 
ludes, of course, to Chief Justice Cuurcnu, of 
the Court of Appeals. 


matters stand, 


** A glance at the names that, during the preliminary 
canvass, came into notice as bis rivals for nomination 
to the Executive chair would be suggestive of pertinent 
inquiries. To the light derivable from these sources 
nothing need be added here. The press has already 
made public all else that could be desired for some re}- 


evant and instructive calculations in the arithmetic of 


events.” 


Mr. O’Conor describes the nature of the 
crimes of the Ring, the legal remedies that 
were sought, and the reasons forthem. He 
then takes up the last opinion of the court 
releasing TWEED. TWEED was accused of 
fifty-one misdemeanors in as many counts 
of one indictment. He was tried for them 
all and convicted of them all at once. Judge 
Davis passed several successive or accumu- 
lative sentences upon him, amounting in all 
to twelve years’ imprisomment and $12,750 
fines. Fora single offense the utmost legal 
punishment is one year’s imprisonment and 
$250 fine. The Court of Appeals held that 
while it might have been just and legal to 
maitlict the suceessive punishments on as 
many different indictments, they should not 
have been imposed in a single case and on 
one indictment. This decision, as Mr. O'Con- 
on observes, does not merely discharge 
TWEED; it leaves to his forbearance wheth- 
er Judge Davis shall forfeit his estate and 
take TWEED’s place in his cell, while it con- 
demns the judge to go into history as a 
magistrate stained with illegal oppression 
through ignorance, 

Mr. O'CONOR finally considers the grounds 
of the opinion, and quotes Judge ALLEN’s 
citation of his own argument in the railroad 
case, Where Mr. O'CoNoR pleaded that it 
was not the practice to allow two distinct 
offenses to be tried at the same time, either 
by indictmeht or by penal action —a plea 
which-the judge calls unanswerable. This 
argument Was made in September, 1-71, 
While the ease was still undecided, another 
of the same kind before the Court, 
and was decided in Decem ver, 1-71, Judge 
GROVER reading the opinion, n which he 
said: 


cate 


“This makes it unnecessary to determine whether, 
if several penalties are recoverable, they can all be re- 
covered in one action, or whether a separate action 
must be brought fog each penalty. I dismiss this part 
of the case with the simple remark that, irrespective 
of what was the early common-law rule, or how the 
question as an original one should be determined upon 
principle, the rule has been too long considered set- 
tled, and acted upon in this State, that they can all be 
recovered in one action, to permit any departure from 
it by this court.” 

This decision was published in the State 
reports in May, Chief Justice 
and Judges ALLEN and FOLGER agreeing with 
Judge GROVER. In June, 1875, these four 
judges agree with the others that the rule 
which four years before, after hearing Mr. 
O’CoNor’s argument, they had declared to 
be long settled and not to be disturbed, is 
unanswerably overthrown by that argument 
which they had repudiated. And Judge 
Davis having followed the rule which the 
Court of Appeals had declared to be incon- 
testably settled, is now by the same Court 
of Appeals condemned for ignorance and 
exposed to ignominy for not disregarding 
its decision. Courts, indeed, may review 
their decisions, and Mr. O’CONOR says that 
had the bench of Appeals, upon a question 
of the lower court exceeding its jurisdic- 
tion, reversed its former opinion, justice 
would not have been defrauded, for the only 
result would have been a new trial. But 
as it is, the decision delivers TWreD from 
any punishment whatever for fifty erimes 
of which a jury has found him guilty. * 

When, upon the publication of an opinion 
which seemed to show that justice could 
not lawfully be done in the State of New 
York, and that the abilities and knowledge 
of the most eminent lawyers could not cope 
with the confessed crimes of one of the most 
flagrant offenders, we said, “ We trust that 
some lawyer who has made the subject a 
special study will think the decision of the 
court a proper text for an exhaustive re- 
view,” we had no thonght that so great a 
lawyer as Mr. O’Conor had it even then in 
hand. His letter, however, is much more 
than a review of the opinion, such as good 
lawyers made of the Drep Scorr decision, 
and such as many newspapers have net hes- 
itated to make of the decision of the Su- 
preme Court reversing that upon the Legal- 

tender Act; it isa scarcely veiled accusation 
of the court of impeachable offenses, and tos- 
ters public distrust of its character and con- 
duct. Thisis a matter of the highest mo- 
ment, and makes the letter the most serious 
event that has occurred in the State for a 
long time, Alluding tothe recent judgment, 
Mr. O'CONOK says that enlightened jurists 
“will not be apt to recognize in it any other merit 
than consistency, nor any consistency except that 
which may be discernible in its similitude to the two 
former jodgments of the same tribunal in the civil 
cases, If it be true, as alleged by the delinquent’s 
party, that all those who constituted the minority in 
the former care@.have joined themselves unto the oth- 
er four, 80 that unanimity now reigns within the court, 
the fact is to be regretted. It presents an exigency 
which should be met. 
should prevail. Neither the pecuniary interests of our 


citizens nor the honor of our State can be deemed safe 
But we now have an Executive op- 


Unanimity in seeking a remedy | 


posed to peculation, and in November an entirely new 
Legislature ia to be elected. What is yet unstolen in 
the hands of the people may be preserved to them if 
they will act promptly, and employ for their own res- 
cue the means which are in their hands.” 


This means impeachment. 


THE PRESS AND PATRONAGE. 

THE Philadelphia Press had recently an 
excellerit article upon the relation of the 
newspapers to the reform of the civil serv- 
ice. Justly declaring that a measure of 
such vast-importance is not for lobbyists 
or chamber statesmen, it asserts that there 
is but one organ of public sentiment com- 
petent to lead in the necessary agitation, 
and that organ is the press. Reform is not 
a result to be expected from party spirit, 
for it is not a party issue. Such a reform 
is the test of a patriotism which is superi- 
or to mere partisan feeling, and its success 
would be a surer sige of the political sound- 
ness of the country than any other. The 
Press is of opinion that the demands of the 
reform are evident and intelligible, and that 
its methods are not hard to tind, for they 
must substantially which have 
given England, Germany, and France a body 
of civil servants superior in honesty, efti- 
ciency, and self-respect to the average busi- 
ness society. It lays down the true princi- 
ple of a proper service in saying that the 
thousands of places which are now the prey 
of patronage “should be held during good 
behavior [which inelndes, of rea! 
efficiency |] by the best men who are willing 
to compete for them under tests of charac 
ter, intelligence, information, and practical 


be those 


course, 


aptitude.” It is not disturbed by the gibes 
at competitive examinations, but asserts 


that they “can determine most things, from 
pluek, skill, and sinew in the prize ring to 
the judgment and tact necessary to conduct 
at law or an operation in the hospi- 
tai.” The Press concludes a timely and ad- 
mirable article by saving that we can not 
litly celebrate the Centennial until we have 
pledged ourselves to rid the state of the 
consequences of the political protligacy of 
our own and the last veneration. 

The Press is correct in insisting that the 
reform is a work of patriotism, not of party, 
and that the press of the country is its prop- 
er and most powerful agitater. The worth- 
lessness of mere party action and profession 
history of the Democratic 
or JACKSON party. Sixty vears ago Gener- 
al JACKSON wrote his famous letter to Mr. 
Monroe, advising him to select his cabinet 
without regard to party, saving, “The Chief 
Magistrate of a great and powerful nation 
indulge in party feelings.” 
This letter was one of the sources of JACK- 
SON'S popularity. In 1826, the first year of 
JoHN Quincy ADAMs’s Administration, a 
committee of JACKSON’S friends in the Sen- 


a Cause 


is shown in the 


should never 


ate reported an elaborate bill to regulate the: 


appointment of postmasters, and to secure 
in office faithful collectors and others, and 
in general to reform the service. This was 
done under a President who removed no one 
whatever for party reasons. In the same 
vear, upon resigning his seat in the Senate 
because of his nomination to the Presiden- 
cv, JACKSON said, in a letter to the Legisla- 
ture of Tennessee, that the Constitution 
should be amended to make members of 
Congress ineligible to oftice under the na- 
tional government during their term in Con- 
gress and for two years afterward. He de- 
scribed with great truth the consequences 
of the strife for patronage as they showed 
themselves even in the very limited range 
of offices at that time, and declared that if 
some such provision as he recommended 
were not adopted, * corruption will become 
the order of the day.” With such fine pro- 
fessions, the sincerity of which should have 
been doubted, because the practical evils 
which they insinuated did not exist, al- 
though the germs were in the political sys- 
tem, JACKSON was elected. In his inau- 
gural address he said that reform was nec- 
essary, and especially in “those abuses 
which had brought the Federal Governme nt 
into conflict with the freedom of electors! 
And this was said of JouNn Quincy ADAMs, 
who did not even remove the collector of 
New York, who was a strong JACKSON man. 
Then began the proscription which évery 
party has since continued, A correspondent 
of the Nation says that it began “in the days 
of the elder ADAMS” —a conclusion in which 
he differs from every other 
subject. Mr. CaLnoun, who 
thorough inquiry, says, and 


had made a 
te this very 


student of the | 


point: * This power of removal was in the 
early years of onr government almost un- | 
known. It continued unknown till) Mr. 


had not been exer- 
Mr. 


JEFFERSON'S time. It 
cised at all by one of his predecessors 


ApAMs.” The joint Congressional commit- 
tee upon retrenchment reported by Mr. | 
JENCKES in 1868 that after consulting all 


means of information they had not learned 
of a single removal except for canse from 
the beginning of WASHINGTON’S Administra- 
tion to the close of that of JouN QuINcyY 


| 


ADAMS. Party spirit, indeed, and pressure 
for place and for removal have been always 
known, and in a few instances under Joux 
ADAMS and JEFFERSON they prevailed 
MONROE agreed with JACKSON’s professions 
that the President onght not to be the head 
ofaparty. But the theory and practice of 
the service of the first forty years were y))- 
questionably different from those whic}, 
have since prevailed. JACKSON said that 
the influence of the Federal Governme); 
upon elections must be “reformed,” and }y> 
reformed it by making “a clean swee p” of 
all subordinate officers who did not support 
his Administration, one of the very first vic- 
tims being a hero of the Re ‘volution and a 
survivor of SAM AbD: Ms's tea party. The 
real principle of JACKSON’s Administration. 
who had professed more about the purity 
and independence of the service than any 
other politician or party leader in the coun- 
try, was stated by Mr. Marcy in the Senate. 
“To the victor belong the spoils of the ene- 
my,” and its policy was announced in his 
party organ, the Jelegraph, “ He will reward 
his friends and punish his enemies.” 

More than any President in our history 
JACKSON regarded his office as his personal 
possession, to be used for his personal and 
political advantage. As a Presidential can- 
didate and party chief, he raised the cry of 
reform of the civil service in order that he 
might get control of it to prostitute it be- 
yond all belief or precedent. He taught 


the Whigs, and when they came in under 
HarkiIsoN, they followed—for they could 
not better—the instruction the JacKsoON 


party had given them. The evil practice 
has continued until it is now gravely de- 
fended as the true principle of administra- 
tion under a popular government. The 
whole trading body of both parties is united 
upon it. It is the most menacing peril of 
the country, yet the remedy is the most 


practicable and intelligible. The begin- 
ning is the persuasion of public opinion. 


The press can not join in a worthier Cen- 
tennial effort than that indicated by the 
Philadelphia journal. In the spirit of the 
Centennial year let us gladly acknowledge 
that CALHOUN, who was wholly wrong when 
he held that the States in the Union were 
absolutely sovereign, was wholly right when 
in his masterly report upon executive pat- 
ronage,in 1235, he said: * The very essence 
of a free government consists in cousidering 
offices as public trusts to be bestowed for 
the good of the country and not for the 
benetit of an individual or a party; and 
that system of political morals which re- 
gards offices to be used and enjoyed as their 
proper spoils strikes a fatal blow at the very 
vitals of free institutions.” 


GENERAL BLAIR AND THE 
cHICAGO WIGWAM. 


WHOEVER knew General FRANK BLAIR 


must have heard of his death with sincere 
regret. With great and obvious defects of 
character, for which he dearly paid, he had 
many of those qualities which awaken and 
retain admiration and regard. He had, in- 
deed, many of the traits of a hero—undaunt- 
ed courage, gallantry, ardor, and independ- 
ence; and his service in rescuing Missvuri 
from the coils of slavery and secession was 
a signal personal triumph which his subse- 
quent aberrations and extrevagances as a 
Democrat should not obscure. a service of 
another kind, but not less useful and admi- 
rable in its way, was the BRODHEAD letter; 
for while it was characteristically bold and 
defiant, it was sincere, and served to show, 
in his immediate nomination by the Demo- 
cratic party, exactly the spirit and hope of 
that organization. There is still another 
service, of another kind, which Mr. Blair 
rendered the Republican party, and which 
is not generally known. 

The Chicago Convention of 1860, which 
nominated ABRAHAM LINCOLN, was com- 
posed, like all such bodies, of the Republic- 
anus of principle and courage and those of a 
timid and perilous “expediency.” It wasevi 
dent in the situation of the country that, op- 
posed to a haughty and confident party in 
full possession of the government, and threat 
ening its ruin if they were defeated, the true 
policy for the Republicans was a bold dec- 
laration of their principles and an appeal 
to the national conscience and courage. 
The time for trimming and hesitat‘on had 
passed. When the committee on resolu- 
tions reported the platform, Mr. GLIppINGs, 
of Ohio, moved an amendment re-asserting 
the “self-evident” truths of the Deelaratiou 
of Independence. Mr. Cartrer, of Ohio, 
strenuously objected that the Convention 
might as well re-assert the Ten Command- 
ments.- Another gentleman joined in oppo- 
sition, and no one sustaining the amend- 
ment, probably fearing that any discussion 
of the platform or change in it might lead 
to unexpected and undesirable results, Mr. 
ASHMUN, the president, eagerly put the ques- 
tien, and with evident satisfaction declared 


the amendment lost. Mr. Gtbpines and his 
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friends thereupon rose to withdraw from the 
Convention. As they passed the seats of 
the New York delegation, one of its members, 
seeing in their departure the retirement of 
the strong, aggressive antislavery element, 
which was indispensable in the impending 
contest as really the soul of the Republican 
party, and feeling that nothing could more 
fatally discourage that party and all brave 
“Sons of Liberty” in the Union than the 
knowledge that the Convention had been 
afraid in that national exigency to repeat 
the words of the Declaration as its political 
creed, and had actually rejected them when 
offered, stopped Mr. GippinGs and begged 
him to remain, as he would offer substan- 
tially the same amendment. 

Sending word to the chair that he wished 
te be recognized as soon as possible, the 
member rose, and Mr. ASHMUN, not suspect- 
ing that any thing would proceed from the 
New York delegation that could disturb 
the Convention, immediately gave the New 
Yorker the tloor, and he renewed Me. Gip- 
DINGS S amendment, merely changing its 
form so as to include the opening words of 
the Declaration. Instantly there was an 
uproar, and the point of order was vociter- 
ously made that the Convention had just 
virtually passed upon the same amendment. 
Mr. ASHMUN, eagerly as before, and with an 
air of irritation that the trouble should have 
been renewed, decided the point to be well 
taken, and passed peremptorily to the next 
business. During the reading of the plat- 
form and the debate/upon the amendment 
of Mr. GippInGs, the member from New 
York had observed at the end of the seat 
opposite his own upon the aisle, and but a 
few feet from him, a sturdy sandy-haired 
man, Who sat carelessly swinging one leg 
and foot over the arm of the seat, and squirt- 
ing tobacco juice upon the floor, apparently 
indifferent to every thing that took place. 
But as Mr. ASHMUN peremptorily ruled, the 
sandy-haired man by a sudden spring raised 
himself erect upon his feet, standing on the 
seat, and with a voice that commanded the 
chair so that he instinetively turned and 
could not help recognizing the speaker, ex- 
claimed, Mr. President!’ Mr. ASUMUN re- 
sponded, “The gentleman from Missouri.” 
“Il rise to a point of order.” “ The gentle- 
man will state it.” “My point is that the 
wmnendment from Ohio 
Was to one clause of the resolutions, and 
that of the gentleman from New York to 
another, and that the question, therefore, 
has not been decided by the Convention.” 
The point was indisputable. Mr. ASuMUN 
saw it, and said, coldly, “The gentleman’s 
point is well taken, and the gentleman from 
New York has the floor.” The amendment 
was renewed, a few words were said in sup- 
port of it, and the Convention, now under- 
standing the situation, reversed its previ- 
ous vote, and with enthusiastic unanimity 
adopted the amendment, while Mr. Gip- 
WINGS and his friends resumed their seats 
in the Convention. 

The sturdy sandy-haired delegate was 
“FRANK BLatr,” and it was he who thus 
saved to the Repwhlican platform of 1=60 
the consecrating phrases of the Declaration, 
and to hearty co-operation with the Repub- 
lican party the original antislayery senti- 
ment, 


of the gentleman 


PATRIOTISM AND PARTY. 

Mr. THURMAN, of Ohio, a hard-money 
Democrat, and the Mobile Register, one of 
the leading Democratic papers if the South- 
eru States, and also opposed to financial in- 
thation, allege that the Democratic rag-mon- 
ey platform in Ohio is merely the opinion 
of certain Democrats in a State election, 
and insist that they and all other Demo- 
crats can properly and honorably support 
the party in Ohio, notwithstanding its de- 
mand for expansion, Their other assertion, 
that the Republicans are as deep in the mud 
as the Democrats in the mire, is unavailing, 
because while there are Republicans who 
are rag-money advocates, there is no Repub- 
lican Convention which un- 
blushing and monstrous a demand for intla- 
tion, and consequent inevitable repudiation, 
as the Democratic party in Ohio. What, 
then, is the force of the plea of Mr. Titr- 
MAN and the Register? It is not denied by 
either of them, nor by any other sensible 
authority, that one of the chief and most 
Vital issues of the election of’76 is the finan- 
cial question. In the nature of our politics 
the declarations of the two parties in the 
various States upon every important ques- 
tion are, during this year, of the utmost sig- 
uiticance, because they show the kind and 
force of the opinion which will determine 
the national declaration of the party next 
vear. Each party in every State is con- 
scious of it, and makes its platform upon 
national issues with reference to the actiou 
and suecess of the party in the whole coun- 
try, not in the single State. Thus when the 
Ohio Democrats adopted their platform, 
Which may weil strike terror to ile heart 


has made so 


| 


of the whole industrial interest of the coun- 
try, they proclaimed that their party, in one 
of the largest and most powerful States, 
will endeavor to compel its National Con- 
vention of next year to declare for rag-mon- 
ey and repudiation. 

That Mr. THURMAN and the Register are 
aware of this significance of the Ohio elec- 
tion is evident. For while they both insist 
that it is only a State election, and admit 
that the platform is, financially, infamous, 
instead of logically arguing that, as the 
election concerns only the State, it is bet- 
ter that the fatal doctrine be condemned 
before it is adopted elsewhere, they insist 
that the party must be supported. And for 
what reason? Because they know that the 
election does not concern the State alone, 
but has a most important bearing upon the 
country. Thus, by urging the success of 
their party in Ohio upon a financial plat- 
form which they think fatal to the indus- 
trial and commercial interests of their fel- 
low-citizens, they do all that they possibly 
can to commit their party in the national 
election to a policy which they abhor. 

Mr. THURMAN is a Democrat of acknow]- 
edged ability and of high reputation. But 
why is he a Democrat? Because, as we 
preter to believe, he thinks that the policy 
of the Democratic party will more surely 
secure the welfare of the country than that 
of the other party. Now here in a radical 
and vital question, one of the most profonnd- 
ly important possible, the Democratic party 
takes a position which he acknowledges is 
fatally injurious to the national welfare; 
and instead of saying that as he is a Dem- 
ocrat, in order to benefit and not to injure 
his country, he must now Oppose the party, 
he tries to sophisticate himself—but, we are. 
sure, With no more success than he has in 
trying to delude others—by asserting that 
he differs from his party in this, but holds 
with it on all other points. What would 
Mr. THURMAN have thought of a leading 
Republican of 1860 who had said that al- 
though he was in favor of extending slav- 
ery into the Territories, he agreed with his 
party in every thing else, and should there- 
fore support it?) Precisely what Mr. Tuur- 
MAN would have thought of that Republic- 
an every patriotic man in the country thinks 
of him. We complain of party spirit and 
corruption, But if the most eminent party 
men upon both sides deliberately surrender 
their deepest convictions and most estab- 
lished principles to the behest of a majority 
of their party associates, where are we to 
turn for hope of any improvement or of a 
lofty and independent patriotism?’ Mr. 
THURMAN is another of that conspicuous 
but most melancholy group of public men 
in our annals whom the desire of the Pres- 
idency has so blinded that they can not see 
the path of independent fidelity to their 
own convictions to be the highway to uni- 
versal respect and historical honor, if not to 
eminent office. 


PROFESSOR MARSH’S CHARGES. 

Ir the letter of Mr. OCoONoOR reviewing 
the opinion of the Court of Appeals in the 
TWEED case forcibly says whiat he means, 
that of Professor O. C. Marsnu, of Yale Col- 
lege, to the President upon Indian frauds 
is not less direct and unmistakable. There 
has long been a suspicion of enormous cor- 
ruption in the Indian Bureau, and the occa- 
sional disclosures of Bishop WuuirrLe and 
other sincere friends of the red man have 
contirmed them. The President, who, as a 
young army officer, had personal knowl- 
edge of the ill treatment of the Indians, has 
honestly insisted upon reform, and has done 
much to secure it; and as the frontier and 
military hatred and contempt of the In- 
dians, their traditional bad reputation, the 
consciousness Of their degraded and declin- 
ing condition, and their remote situation 
have removed them from general public in- 
terest and sympathy, the oppertunities for 
wrong of every kind toward them have been 
coustant and encouraging to evil doers. It 
is the obvious duty of the Governmft, 
therefore, to listen with great care to all tes- 
timony that seems both intelligent and dis- 
interested: and as none eould be more so 
than that of a sensible and sagacious scien- 
tific explorer like Professor Marsn, the man- 
ner in Which it was received by the Interior 
Department, and the letter of the Secretary, 
speaking of him as “a Mr. Marsu,” were 
such as to excite unfavorable attention, if 
net suspicion. To designate any badly by 
the indefinite article is offensive: but for 
an officer of the government so to designate 
a gentleman who brings him information 
which he should be glad to have is to sug- 
gest that, for some reason, he is sorry to 
have it, and there can be no good cause for 
such regret. It is, of course, disagreeable to 
learn that aftairs for which we are officially 
responsible are in a suspicious state. But 
the circumstances of the Indian Bureau 


are well understood, and all that the coun- 
try requires of the Secretary and Commis- 
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sioner is that they shall use all means in 
their power to keep them as straight as 
possible. Officers of the civil service should 
not forget that officers in the military serv- 
ice are not often found dishonestly at fault 
in their management of the public business 
intrusted to them; and it is not necessary 
to take it for granted that there can not be 
honor and fair play with the Indians, 
Professor MARSH does not hesitate to say 
that in his opinion neither the Secretary nor 
the Commissioner wishes for honesty in the 
management of Indian afiairs. This is an 
open accusation by a responsible person, and 
the result of the inquiry of the commission 
which has been appointed is, therefore, 
most important. If the charges of Professor 
MARSH against the two officers are sustained, 
they will be necessarily disgraced. If the 
charges fail, Professor MArsn will be dis- 
credited, and the general charge of official 
corruption not only against the Administra- 
tion, but against our public life in general, 
will be dismissed. What weight can be 
given to anonymous newspaper accusations 
and geyeral declamation against dishonesty 
and venality if charges made by so intelli- 
gent a man as Professor MaRsn, who risks 
his own sagacity and good name in making 
them, turn, out to be unfounded? The in- 
quiry, therefore, is of the utmost importance. 
Protessor Marsu did not go to the Indian 
country to hunt up evidence. It fell inte 
his hands unsought. Rep CLoupb refused 
to allow him to penetrate a certain region 
which the Professor, for scientific purposes, 
wished to explore, unless he would promise 
to lay his complaints before the President, 
The commission of inquiry may perhaps 
think that its duties are trivial. We hope 
that it will not make that mistake. An ex- 
haustive investigation of the whole subject 
of the Indian management and a fearless 
and thorough report-avill be an immense 
service to the country, and will certainly 
give great political prominence to him who 
prepares it. The inquiry is not worth un- 
dertaking unless it be prosecnted with the 
utmost rigor, sagacity, and impartiality. 
If any just complaint can be made of those 
who are appointed upon the commission, 
the Government condemns itself in advanee, 
and Professor MARSH’s charges will be be- 
lieved to be well founded. Or if the com- 
mission shall make a report plainly to shield 
uny party, or interest, or officer, it will con- 
demn the Administration and the high offi- 
cers Who are accused. What is needed is a 
report without fear and without favor. 


PERSONAL. 

TuHat President Wurrte, of Cornell University, 
is one of those cold-blooded, matter-of-fact sort 
of men without a jot of sentiment or enthusi- 
asm is evinced by the fact that when he heard 
of the second and great victory of the Cornell 
crew he was taking his dinner, and became so 
excited that he rushed from the table, headed 
for the University, and arriving there and find- 
ing the dears locked, kicked them in, and made 
for the ringing apparatus of the chimes, which 
he pulled so vigorously as to disarrange the ma- 
chinery, causing considerable delay before it 
could be adjusted and the ringing proceeded 
with. Such is the vivacity of the American 
character ! 

—Fortuvies change. The Cincinnati Commer- 
civ learns from a correspondent the following 
facts in regard to General PRESTON, who was 
one of the richest men in South Carolina before 
the war, owned hundreds of slaves, and his resi- 
dence in Columbia was one of the tinest in the 
city, surrounded by grounds in which grew rare 
and costly herbs and plants. The general is 
now advanced in years, his large estates con 
sumed in war, his home broken up, all his houses 
but one swept away by flame, and his nearest 
and dearest relations slain in battic. He thinks 
the North was blamable 

—Among the curious incidents of the times 
not the least noticeable is the fact that the de- 
scendants of the old Egyptians are in these latter 
days resorting to the youngest of nations for 
their executives. After placing in high military 
position several of our army officers, the Khe 
dive recently wrote to General SHERMAN, asking 
him to recommend a good engineer officer for 
the Egyptian army, and the general recommend- 
ed Cglonel Derrick, of Virginia, who was prom 
inent as an engineer-in the Confederate service 
The colonel has sailed for the land of the Paa- 
KAOHS, PoTIPHARS, and other F.F.E.’s. 

—General Hoop has seized his pen, and will 
cause ink to ooze from it upon the book of Gen 
¢ral SHERMAN. Hoopis preparing a book which 
will give a circumstantial account of his opera- 
tions around Atlanta and his “Pennessee cam 
maign, together with his reply to General Joseru 

JOHNSTON. 

—Mr. C. W. Beckwirn, of Stafford Springs, 
Connecticut, enjoys a languid, Connecticut sort 
of satisfaction in being the owner of a sword 
which. it is asserted, belonged to WirLLiam the 
Conqgut ror, Mr. Beckwith some Yours ago de- 
clined tor it an offer of $1000. 

—N. Heap, a prominent New Hampshire pol- 
itician, was the recipient, a few days ago, of a 
barrel of flour from Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, addressed at one end to ‘‘General Natt 
Heap,’ on the other to HEeap.”’ 
The barrel of flour was returned to Manchester, 
the way-bill being indorsed as follows by the 
station agent at Hookset, Mr. HEeap’s resi- 
dence: “ There is no such person as NATHAN- 
1k). Heap to be found in Hookset, and General 
Natt Heap refuses to pay for one end of a bar- 
rel of flour. He wants a whole barrel or none.”’ 

—In reference to the religious convictions of 
the late General FRANCIS his pastor, 
the Rev: Dr. Post, said at the funeral that over 


two years ago his mind had been earnestly given 
to religious matters. He was anxious to make 
his public profession in St. Louis when he re- 
turned from Clifton Springs, but his malady for- 
bade. He did, however, go nto a public assem- 
bly at Clifton, and there declared his adhesion 
to the Gospel of the faith and salvation of Jesus 
Christ. The solemnities of a public connection 
with the Church were deferred in order that he 
might make it where his old friends might see 
and his old friends might bear. 

_—The New York Tribune says: **Mr. CHARLES 
NorvHOFF has found a new audience. His ex- 
cellent little manual, [ities for Young Ameri- 
cans, has been printed in raised letters for the 
benefit of the blind, who want to know about 
politics, if they can not take part in them. In 
the new form the work makes a large though 
not heavy quarto volume of 142 pages, all the 
letters being good-sized capitals, in order that 
the sensitive finger-tips may read them easily. 
This edition is printed, by permission of Messrs. 
Hakrer & Brotueks, owners of the copyright, 
at the American Printing-House for the Blind, 
Louisville, Kentucky. It is a high tribute to 
the merits of the book that it should haye been 
selected for this purpose.”’ 

—Mr. Ostrom, stroke oar and captain of the 
victorious Cornell crew, is a carpenter by trade, 
and has supported himself at the university by 
working at the bench, helping about the farm, 
and taking care of one of the buildings. He can 
certainly paddle his own canoe. 

—Colonel Forney has sent fronr London to the 
superintendent of the National Museum in In- 
dependence Hall, Philadelphia, three interest 
ing mementoes: a photograph of that part of 
Doomsday-book devoted to a description of the 
land-holders of Berkshire nearly eight hundred 
years agg; a copy of the Great Seal of England, 
with a tine head of Queen VicTorta, sent by the 
Lord Chancellor to General ScuenckK, in re- 
sponse to his request; and an original portrait 
of Cuarves II., lent to the museum by the 
American consul at Southampton. 

—The home of Senator Morton, of Indiana, 
and his home life are. said ‘to be very delightful. 
A spirit of animation pervades his house. His 
children have not been mere pets upon which 
he has lavished a parent’s affection, but com- 
panions and peers gs well. Jon, the eldest 
son, is married, and living somewhere on the 
Pacitie coast, and WaLtTerR, the second son, has 
been attending school ateWest Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania. In the absence of these it is mot surpris- 
ing that the only child at home should receive 
considerable attention. ‘ But even when the oth- 
ers are at home, OLLIE” seems to bevthe father’s 
pet. Besides being “the baby”’ and bearing his 
father’s name, he ts the mpst like Ifim in mind 
and features and physique. He has the wide 
forehead, the large clear eyes, and the finely set 
mouth. . He is certainly a very bright, quick 
boy, and possesses an excellent memory and the 
manners of agentleman. Lik@ his 
father not only allows him “‘to joia in thought 
and conversation,’’ but encourages him to do 
so. He reads much, looks up passages to which 
his father desires torefer, and aids him in other 
wavs. Thus the young lad is incited to greater 
mental exertion. He is never idk Whenever 
not envaged with his father or mother he is 
reading. His habits and manner of life are those 
of a young man of twenty-two, rather than of a 
lad not yet sixteen. 


DOMESTIC 


Jupan Doxouve, of the New York Sapreme Court, 
July @, entered an order declaring William M. Tweed 
entitled to a bill of particulars of the warrants form- 
ing the baasia of the civil action against him for the 
recovery of the stolen $6,000,000, The counsel for the 
people declare that ifgthe order holds good, further 
rrosecution will haveto be abandoned. An appeal 
ate been taken to the General Term of the Supreme 
Court against Judge Donohue’'s decision, 

The Connecticut House of Representatives voted, 
July 21, by 82 to 102, to indefinitely postpone the bill 
giving women the right to vote in a Presidential elec- 
tion. The committee's report was Qnanimously in 
favor of the bill. 

Pomeroy, the boy murderer, made ab attempt to es- 
cape from the Charles Syeet Jail, tn Boston, duly 20 
Iie had dug out the bricks around the window of his 
cell by means of a piece of an iron wash dish, and his 
jan wae, after getting outside of the cell, to lower 
fhimaelf from the tron gallery to the floor of the ro- 
tunda by cords taken from the windew frame, to slip 
out at midnight when the guard wae changed, and 
clearing the jail building, scale the exterior wall and 
make oft. 

The Marvland Democratic State Convention, held at 
Baltimore, July 22, nominated John Lee Carroll for 
Governor, and passed resolutions, ome of which was 
opposed to inflation of the currency. | 

The Julv returne to the Burean of Agricu!ture show 
that the acreage of tobacco is greater than that of 
last vear, the increase being in the great tobacco- 
producing States. Maryland has increased her aren 4 
per cent.; Virginia, 30; North Carplina, 33: South 
Carolina, 7: Florida, 23; Miseissippi, 16; Arkansas, 
10: Tennessee, 208; Kentucky, 2235 Ohio, 25; In«li- 
ana, 49: Illinois, 56; Missouri, 60. New York, Penn- 
«vyivania, and Texas report the same area as last year. 
New Hampshire has reduced her small acreage 30 per 
cent.: Massachusetts, 25; Connecticut, 2; Georria, 
50: Alabama, 10: Louisiana, 7; Wistensin, 17; Kan- 
sas, 11. The condition of the crop is most aatisfactory 
in the larger tobacco States, aud is 2 per cent. above an 
average on the whole. 


IN'TELLIGENCE, 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Tur recent detention of Protestant books by tle 
Spanish custome authorities at Santander is believed 
to be part of a coercive scheme to force active Prot- 
estanta to leave Spain. This plan, mspired by prom- 
inent persons in Madrid, is being executed by the 
clergy and the civil governor, who hope by indirect 
pressure to expel the resident American evangelical 
minister. The impression also prevails that the Mad- 
rid government hopes to concillate the Papal Nunclp 
and the moderates with this underhand persecution, 
while apparently pursuing a liberal policy regarding 
public worship. 

Mr. Disraeli announced in the Hogse of Commons, 
July 22, that the government had abandoned the Mer- 
chant Shipping Bill, whereupon Mr. Plimsoll attacked 
the government #o violent!y that thi Sp iker ordered 
him to withdraw his remarks, but Mr. Plimsoll refused 
to do so, and left the House amidat great excitement, 

The French Assembly, after disposing of the budget 
will take up the bill relative to the proposed tunnel 
between France and England. A — bill in refer- 
ence to the same projec? has already passed the British 
Liouse of Commons, and is now before the Lords. 

The Spanish Constitutional Committee, by a vote of 
26 to 7, has rejected two proposed amendments direct- 
ed against religious liberty. 

Switzerland has appropriated $50,000 in gold to pay 
for the representation of the Swiss government in the 
Philadelphia Centennial Exhibition, 
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and Prince, who probably have a right 


to 


country, if not in the world. ‘They were born in 
W 


JUSTINIANO ROXAS, AT THE AGE OF 123, 


VENERABLE TWINS—JAMES AND DANTEL PRINCE. 


JUSTINIANO ROXAS, 


| Tuere recently died at Santa Cruz, California, 
an aged Indian, whose portrait we give on this | baptized Jugris1ano Roxas, by Frey Istpro 
page. ‘The Santa Cruz Enterprise says of him: | Satazar, O.S.F. Roxas was then forty years 
‘*'The mission of Santa Craz was established by | of age, and perhaps even somewhat over forty, 
monks of the order of St. Francis. ‘The first | so that he was at least one hundred and twenty- 


cember, 1784, and during the ninety years of 
their life they have enjoved uniform good health. 
James Prince has for many years resided in 
Chesterfield, Massachusetts, and his brother Dan- 
reL in West Springfield. Massachusetts can also 
boast of a pair of twin sisters eighty-eight vears 
old, residents of Gill, Franklin County. 


that of an Indian girl named Micarra, on Octo- 
ber 9, 1791. On the 4th of March following was 


VENERABLE TWINS. 


We give on this page the portraits of Jamrs 


| record which they preserved of a baptism was 
| 


be regarded as the oldest living twins in this 


illiamsburg, Massachusetts, on the 22d of De- 


Pace G42. 


DONALDSON’S FATE—THE ASCENT FROM THE CHICAGO HIPPODROME, JULY 15.—From a Sketcn ny Fravx R. Grees 
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three years old when he died. The record of his 
baptism is still preserved in the register of the 
Catholic church, so that there can be no doubt 
concerning the truth of his extreme age. Little 
is known of his cafeer, as he has outlived those 
who were children when he was already very ad- 
vanced in vears. It is probable, however, that 
he belonged to the Aptos tribe of Indians. For 
some time he had been quite feeble, and his death 
was expected to take place at any moment. At 
the hour of his death Roxas was attended by the 
Indian who has been his guardian for some time 
past. He remained conscious until within a few 
moments of his death.” 


[Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 
DEAD MEN’S SHOES: 
Novel. 
By MISS BRADDON, 
Avtnor or “ Hostaces to Fortrne,” “ Lapy Avo.ey's 


Secrer,” “Strancens axp Taken 
AT THE FLoop,” A Stranee ete. 


CHAPTER I. 


OH, WORLD, THY SLIPPERY TURNS.” 


GIvEN a ten-pound note which must be had. 
Query, where to get it? A problem not over- 
easy of solution for a man who has exhausted 
the generosity of those few friends who are gen- 
erous, and discovered the hollowness of those nu- 
merous acquaintances who, not ill-natured in the 
beaten way of friendship, will do any thing for 
a friend except open their purse-strings. 

A sharp December morning. ‘The wind has 
changed in the night from southwest to due east, 
and there has been a light fall of snow, which is 
whitening the various and picturesque roofs of 
Chelsea, and hangs on the ragged elm branches 
on Cheney Walk. The river is dun-color, the 
sky iron-gray, as if the atmosphere were heavily 
charged with snow. Butchers’ boys, cab-men, 
and those denizens of the street who seem to get 
through their daily round of labor with-an am- 
ple margin of leisure for gossip and standing 
about at corners, look up at the darkened vault 
of heaven and opine that there will be a heavy 
fall of snow before night. 

This is the cold world which Alexis Secretan 
faces, leaving his wife asleep in the old tent bed 
at No. 11 Dixon Street. She has fallen into 
slothful habits of late, pleading as her excuse 
that there is so little to get up for nowadays. 
Certainly not pleasure or prosperity, not even so 
much as a new book to read, for does not that 
ragged old Don Juan, whose bitterest verses 
Alexis gloats over in his gloomiest moods, con- 
stitute, with graceless ‘Jom Jones, the entire 
stock of literature in Sibyl Secretan’s reach ? 

Ten pounds. He faces the bitter blast blow- 
ing up the river’from Plumstead and Woolwich 
and all the chilly eastern marshes, and seeming 
to concentrate its biting power upon imnocent 
Cheney Walk—he faces the rasping wind mood- 
ily, puzzling out this insolvable problem, where 
to get ten potinds! Where to get it? that is 
the only question. ‘The how to get it. has been 
settled from the beginning. He must borrow it. 
He has almost outgrown the sense of degrada- 
tion which accompanies the earlier stages of the 
borrower's piteous career—he has almost reached 
the lower depth of the hardy and habitual bor- 
rower. He has but to settle with himself upon 
whom he shall make his demand. For himself 
he might perchance never have stooped to bor- 
row. He would have emigrated rather, and 
lived by the sweat of his brow in some new 


‘eountry where men are equal and poverty less 


than a crime; or, his heart failing him, he might 
have flung himself and his difficulties off Water- 
loo Bridge, and so made an easy end of them ; 
but with a young and lovely wife dependent on 
him for daily bread he has sacrificed pride and 
independence, manhood and honesty even, he 
sometimes thinks, and for the last six months 
bas lived a wretched hand-to-mouth existence, 
trying to get employment all the time, and occa- 
sionally earning a fortuitous five-pound note, but 
supporting the burden of life for the most part 
ty the aid of loans obtained from the associates 
of happier days. He is not a man upon whom 
so pitiful a position sits lightly; though being 
gifted by nature with a peculiarly sweet and easy 
temper, he has a way of taking his troubles 
placidly, especially in the presence of his wife— 
and his @ailings at Fate and Fortune, though fre- 
quent, are philosophical rather, than angry or 
vindictive. He is a man who, if Nature’s boun- 
ties are to be counted as a heritage, is not un- 
Jowered. Eminently handsome, of a noble pres- 
ence, athletic, with a constitution to which ill- 
ness and disease are unknown—with a voice that 
can soothe or charm, threaten or command—an 
eye that dominates man and the lesser animals 
alike—a quick, bright intellect—a wondyous pow- 
er of endurance—that noble quality which in a 
horse we call ‘‘ stay”—which in man is perhaps 
the crowning characteristic of manhood—with 
such gifts as these, Alexis Secretan should hard- 
ly count himself ill furnished for the battle of 
life. Unhappily, the old fairy story of the Prin- 
cess’s christening gifts repeats itself more or less 
in every man’s life. Among the numerous good 
fairies who were invisible guests at Alexis Secre- 
tans baptismal feast two evil fairies slipped in 
unawares. ‘These were Poverty and Unthrift. 

** He shall have little of this world’s goods,” 
said the first. 

** And he shall squander that little,” added 
the second, 

This baptismal curse has been fulfilled. The 
only son of a disinherited father, Alexis has vet 
escaped the chastening influence of that sharp 
school-master, poverty. His mother’s fortune 


was enough to support father and $o0n in luxuri- 


| ous idleness, and in a happy-go-lucky, easy kind 
of life in foreign cities, where life is cheaper, 
gayer, and brighter than at home. At seven- 
teen his father’s influence—that father being a 
member of an old and important family—was 
sufficient to obtain him a commission in a crack 
regiment. Father and mother died within a 
vear of each other, and soon after Alexis had 
put on his epaulets. ‘The remnant of his moth- 
ers fortune—the bulk thereof having been an- 
ticipated, and made away with from year to 
year as necessity impelled—served to keep the 
young man going in an expensive profession for 
about five years, during which he had the good 
fortune to see some active service, distinguish 
himself by various displays of reckless daring, 
and obtain a captaincy. At the end of the fifth 
year he had spent the last shilling of his capital, 
and was in debt. Knowing the impossibility of 
living on his pay, he sold out, and for some time 
—about a year and a half—contrived to live upon 
the proceeds of his commission, having thus sac- 
rificed his military career to the necessities of 
eighteen months’ idleness, and to that miserable 
condition of a noble profession which makes it 


impossible that a gentleman should live by his 
sword. Alexis reviews the ranks of his acquaint- 
ances as he walks Londonward. He has ex- 
hausted the bounty of his easy-going and, in 
some cases, open-handed brother officers. No 
hope of help there, His foreign education has 
left him without school friends near at hand. 
Honest Max or jovial Fritz of Heidelberg might 
advance him a thaler or a handful of groschen 
were they within reach, but their normal state is 
impecuniosity. 

There is but one source he has left undrained. 
Even in this depth of destitution he has not yet 
appealed to-his mother’s sole surviving sister, 
his aunt Louisa, co-heiress with his mother of a 
rich Manchester manufacturer, and more fortu- 
nately married than his mother. Aunt Louisa 
is the wife of Dudley Gorsuch, barrister, in large 
practice, and member for Glaseford, in the Pot- 
teries, a self-made man, self-important, and wor- 
shiping rank and Mammon as the Ammonites 
worshiped Moloch. On this bleak December 
morning it occurs fo Alexis that Aunt Louisa, 
being of his mother’s kin, must have some green 
spot in her nature, some place in her heart ac- 
cessible to softer feeling, were it but the size of 
a pin’s point, and that he, her nephew, destitute 
and forlorn, ought to be able to find that place. 

He has dined at her house when he was a 
dashing young officer, well dressed, well sur- 
rounded; has been entertained bounteously by 
her, made. much of, presented to her friends 
with some touch of pride, being verily a young 
man for women to be proud of in his prosper- 
ous days. At that happier time Aunt Louisa 
appeared to him worldly, but good-natured, hos- 
pitable, benevolent even. 

He is at the bottom of Grosvenor Place by 
this time, and has made up his mind togtry Aunt 
Louisa. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gorsuch live in a street out of 
Grosvenor Place, too expensive a street for Mr. 
Gorsuch’s means, which are larger in appear- 
ance than reality; but a fine house in a fine 
neighborhood is a standing evidence of wealth, 
and, a8 such, is worth all it costs. ‘There are 
so many things!in which prudent, careful people 
can save money, notably in their meals and the 
food they give their servants, since these matters 
appertain to the inner economy of a household, 
and are secrets to the outer world. Mrs. Gor- 
such pinches in all domestic details, even down 
to scouring-paper. Mr. Gorsuch gives three 
state.dinners in the season, supplied by Gunter, 
banquets of imposing appearance, but washed 
down with wines that range from half a crown 
to four and sixpence per bottle. 

Alexis, fully aware of his broken-down ap- 
pearance, is too wise to put forward his relation- 
ship as a claim to be admitted, despite the foot- 
man’s suspicious look. 

He simply asks to see Mrs, Gorsuch, but he 
gives his real name, Mr. Secretan. 

Ile is left in the hall while the footman com- 
municates with his mistress, whose voice is 
heard in the library, at the back of the hall. 

**She can hardly deny herself, when I can 
hear her talking,” thinks Alexis. 

She does not,deny herself. The man ushers 
him into the library—a square apartment with 
a gloomy outlook, and two pompous book-cases, 
containing law-books, and a few of those classic 
authors whose works are more largely bought 
than read. 

A fire burns frostily and cheerily in the bright 
steel grate. Mrs. Gorsuch sits at the table, with 
a row of tradesmen’s books and a ponderous 
plated inkstand before her. She has been try- 
ing to reconcile discrepancies between the butch- 
er's account of meat delivered and her own idea 
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of the meat that ought to have been consumed. 
Three pounds of rump steak sit heavily upon 
her soul. She can not see how those three 
pounds of butcher’s-meat can have been honest- 
lv eaten, and she is haunted by the image of an 
all-devouring policeman—or those blood-suckers, 
the cook's relatives. 

She is a little, dried-up-looking woman, with 
stiff bands of light auburn hair, pepper-castered 
with gray; a brown merino gown, a pinched- 
looking Jace cap, and a double eyeglass attach- 
ed to a chain, which glitters in the rosy light of 
the fire as she turns to look at her visitor, glass 
in hand, 

“Alex!” she exclaims. 
what a change!” 

She saw him last as a guest at one of her state 
dinners, elegant, prosperous-looking, with the 
easy, self-assured air of a man certain of success 
im life. She sees him now reduced to the lowest 
ébb in the tide of man’s existence. He comes 
to her as a beggar. Mendicancy is written on 
his face. 

** Yes, theres a marked decadence from the 


**Good heavens, 


young man about town, is there not ?” he replies. 
**You see the brand which destitution stamps 
upon her children. I have fallen very low in 
the world since I used to come to your swell 
parties. You were very kind to me in those 
days, aunt’—Mrs. Gorsuch winces, knowing so 
well what is coming—‘‘so kind that I have 
made up my mind to sue for a small kindness 
to-day. It goes against the grain, but—”’ 

‘* Before we talk about kindnesses, Alexis, 
perhaps you will be good enough to explain how 
you have sunk to this absolutely disreputable 
condition ?” asks Mrs. Gorsuch, looking at her 
nephew's boots. 

‘*The easiest thing in the world,” answers 
Alexis, with agreeable recklessness. ‘*I have 
spent all my money, and have not yet acquired 
the knack of earning more.”’ 

He sees dimly that there is little to be hoped 
from this flesh and blood of his, and that placid 
despair which is his normal condition enables 
him to take things easy. 

‘* Earning!” echoes Aunt Louisa, with a bit- 
ter sheer. ‘‘ It isn’t in any of your race to earn 
the bread they eat. My father made his fortune 
by honest industry ; your father thought he hon- 
ored our family when he exchanged his landless 
gentility for my sister's thirty thousand pounds. 
Poor Maud! it was a luckless day that brought 
him across her path.” 

** Reserve your pity, Aunt Louisa. My moth- 
er's married life was a happy one, I can bear wit- 
ness to that.” 

** Happy !” exclaims Mrs. Gorsuch, contempt- 
uously, ** Was she in society ?”’ 

This question she evidently considers unan- 
swerable. Alexis respects her opinion, and makes 
no reply. 

**Can you compare her position with mine ?” 

**Certainly not. You have a handsome house 
in a fashionable street, a bishop for your right- 
hand neighbor, an earl on your left hand. You 
have the orthodox establishment of a lady, and 
all the. cares that accompany it. My mother 
lived a roving life in some of the loveliest places 
of this earth, and had no servant but the maid 
who waited on her when she was well, and 
nursed her when she was ill, and loved her dear- 
ly always. My mother’s society consisted of the 
few friends who were faithful to her through all 
changes of fortune. ‘Those do not count, of 
comrse. No, she was not in society; but per- 
haps when you and she compare notes as to vour 
earthly experiences in a wiser world, you may 
find that the balance has been more evenly ad- 
justed than you suppose now.” 

Mrs. Gorsuch has hardly heard him. 
mind is troubled by a grave doubt. 

‘*T hope you did not tell the butler that you 
aemy nephew?” she says, anxiously, 

‘*T had too much discretion for that. And 
now, aunt, not wishing to intrude myself or my 
boots —he has perceived her uneasy glances at 
those patched offenders against the decencies of 
life—**upon you longer than is absolutely necessa- 
ry, I will come to the pomt. Will vou lend me, 
or give me, ten pounds? If Fate is against me, 
you may call it a gift; but if Fortune favor me, 
it shall be repaid tenfold. I needn't tell you how 
badly I want the money. My appearance testi- 
fies to my necessities ; but it is not for myself 
that I am a beggar. It is for my wife, soon to 
become a mother.” 

**What!” almost shrieks Mrs.Gorsuch. ‘* Mar- 
ried! Without income or profession, you have 
linked yourself to some unhappy creature ?” 

‘Yes, we have taken the liberty to unite our 
destitution. If the worst comes to the worst, 
the same pan of charcoal that serves for one will 
accommodate the other.” 

** Your impiety shocks but does not surprise 
me,’ says Mrs. Gorsuch. ‘*Such sinful impru- 
dence could hardly be found in a man of religious 
principles.” 

‘** No, prudence and piety generally go in dou- 
ble harness. Well, aunt, I have my answer. 
You won't lend or give me the money ?” 

**In the first place, I have not such a sum to 
lend. Mr. Gorsuch’s position demands the ex- 
penditure of our income, We are never in debt,” 
with a shudder, ‘* but we have never any thing 
to spare. I had to strain every nerve in order 
to pay our annual contribution to the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts.” 

‘* And have nothing left for a starving nephew 
at home ?” 

‘* Even if I were in a position to advance you 
this money—which I repeat I am not—TI can not 
see that your condition would be materially im- 
proved by the loan. Where would you be when 
the money was spent ?” 

Exactly where I am now. 
not for myself, but for my wife. 
touch a sixpence of it.” 

‘Who was this unfortunate young woman 
when vou married her 7” 

** Will you lend me ten pounds ?” asks Alexis, 
ignoring the question. 

**Sadly to be pitied, poor creature, whoever 
she was. Some young person of inferior posi- 
tion, I dare say.” 

** Will you lend me ten pounds 7” 

‘**T have already told you that I have no such 
sum at my disposal, Alexis,” replies Mrs, Gor- 
such. And then, ‘hesitatingly, reluctantly ex- 
tracting a coin from a plethoric-looking Russia 
leather purse, she adds, ** If half a sovereign will 
be of some small assistance—’ 

‘*It won't,” answers her nephew, abruptly. 
**] dare say I could make as much in a day by 
sweeping a crossing, and I shouldn't feel myself 
so degraded as if I took the money from you. 
Good-by, Aunt Louisa.” 

He has opened the door before he concludes, 
and Aunt Louisa endures agonies for the rest of 
the day, fearful that the butler, or man-of-all- 
work, heard that last address. Remorse for 
her treatment of her nephew troubles her not 
at all, 
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‘**He can not say that I sent him away empty- 
handed,’’ she reflects. ‘‘I offered him half a 
sovereign, 

CHAPTER III. 
THE 


TRUE METAL. 


ALexIs Secretan turns his back upon the 
solemn responsibilities of Tubal Street, Gros. 
venor Place, sick with dnger and despair, Ho 
is angry with himself rather than with his aunt. 
He loathes himself for having invited such },y. 
miliation. 

**I ought to have known her better.” }\o 
muses, **A woman who gives showy dinners and 
cheap wines, and talks of her friend the Duch- 
ess of Landsend, or the Countess of John... 
Groat ; a woman whose name appears in the 
subscription list of all the orthodox charities ju. 
under the nobility, and who never keeps a sery. 
ant six months. And yet she is my mother's 
sister, of the same race ; my mother, whose na- 
ture was all kindness, and with whom to give 
was as natural as to breathe.” 

He stands at Hyde Park Corner, indifferent 
to the east wind and the falling snow, fine, smu|| 
snow-flakes that lie unmelted where they fall. 

** Now, which way shall I turn myself in search 
of a friendly soul?” he asks. 

He turns southwestward, perhaps to escape 
that biting easterly blast, and- walks toward 
Brompton, listlessly, hopelessly, walking fast to 
keep himself warm, but with no settled purpose. 

Past*the Bell and Horns Tavern he stops and 
looks up at one of the houses in the high-road, a 
house with a garden—or railed inclosure, which 
courtesy calls garden—in front of it, a snowy 
parallelogram, in which flourish four melancholy 
bushes, like dwarf cypresses in a grave-yard. The 
house is neat and bright-looking, and a bill in 
the parlor window announces that apartmeuts 
are to be let within. 

Alexis opens the gate as if familiar with its 
structure, goes up to the door hesitatingly, knocks, 
and asks to see Mr. Plowden. He is ushered 
forthwith into the back parlor, where a man of 
about his own age, pale and sickly-looking, sits by 
an indifferent fire painting a map. A pile of un- 
painted maps, a battered old tin paint-box and 
brushes, lie on the table before him. ‘The thin 
white hand travels dextrously, rapidly over the 
paper, leaving a delicate line of color behind it. 

‘The map-painter looks up at Alexis, brush in 
hand, surveys him from head to foot wondering- 
ly, and drops the brush full of color on the map. 

‘Captain Secretan!” he exclaims. it 
possible 7” 

** Its true, at any rate,” answers Alexis, hold- 
ing out his hand, which the other grasps atfec- 
tionately. ‘* Theoretically impossible, perhaps, 
but absolutely true. Just wash off that splash 
of cobalt, Dick, I shouldn't like you to spoil 
one of your maps on my account.” 

** I’m so glad to see you,” says Richard Plow- 
den, dabbing the map with a sponge rather 
nervously, ‘** I was afraid youd quite forgotten 
me, and that we should never see you here again, 
either as a lodger or a friend. However, here 
you are, and I’m heartily glad to see you’— 
poking the dingy little fire vigorously, and then 
holding out his hand again to Alexis—‘* but I'm 
afraid things havent been going so well with you 
as they ought. You look—” 

** Poor,” interjects Alexis. ‘* You're not far 
out. Poverty and small-pox are unmistakable 
diseases. You can see them in a man’s face. 
Before you say another kind word to me, Dick, 
I must tell you the truth—the naked, unpleasant 
truth. I come to you as a beggar. Knowing 
how hard you work for every shilling you earn— 
knowing what a good fellow you are—good gon, 
good friend, good Christian—I am mean enough 
to come here and ask you to help me, The worth- 
less drone appeals to the honest, independent 
bee.” 

** So far as I can help you,” replies Mr. Plow- 
den, with undiminished kindliness, *“‘I am at 
your service. You were a profitable lodger to 
my mother and a kind friend to me. It isn't 
many gentlemen in vour position who would have 
condescended to associate with a lame invalid, 
who gets his living by painting maps. I know 
those evenings when you used to come and smoke 
your pipe down here were some of the happiest 
in my life.” 

He walks about the room as he speaks, drags 
a chair to the fireside for Alexis, takes a loaf 
of bread, a bottle of anchovies, a pat of butter, 
and a bottle of ginger wine out of the chiffonnier, 
spreads a napkin, and arranges this temperate 
refreshment on one side of the table, pushing his 
maps and color-box to the other. He walks 
lame, but is active and hardy notwithstanding. 

**Do you suppose [ should have spent many 
evenings with vou if I had not found your com- 
pany pleasant, Dick ?’’ says Alexis, lightly. ‘*I 
found that vou had read more and thought more 
than any fellow of my acquaintance, and it was 
refreshing to me to hear your ideas upon all man- 
ner of subjects. And then I flattered myself that 
you liked me, and were pleased with my talk of 
the gay world; above all, about that stage you 
love so well and see so little of. Do you re- 
member how we used to discuss the actors of 
the day. Dick, and settle how Shakspeare ought 
to be interpreted 

**Do you think I can ever forget ?" asks Rich- 
ard Plowden. ‘Ive not so many friends that 
I can afford to forget the one who was the first 
to tell me I had a mind. Do you know, Cap- 
tain Secretan, that Ive had the impertinence to 
write a book since then? Do peg into those 
anchovies, captain, and don't mind cutting the 
knobs off the loaf. I like crumb as well as 
crust. 

sg A book, Dick ? 
Shakspeare 

‘** Nothing so ambitious, or so unlikely to sell. 
A geography for schools on a new system. It 
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js not published yet, but I have reason to believe 
that it will be, and that [ shall make a little 
money by it. So you may have less compunc- 
tion in borrowing a pound or two.” 

‘Dear old Dick!” exclaims Alexis, who has 
been doing ample justice to the anchovies and 
bread and butter, and warming himself with a 
glass of ginger wine. ‘* Unhappily it is not a 
question of a pound or two, I want ten pounds.’ 

Richard Plowden’s countenance falls. It is 
not that he would measure his friendship, but 
ten pounds Is an aw ful sum. 

“If I ever can repay it I will, and with inter- 
est at a more than usurious rate. But it is al- 
most a mockery to talk of repayment in my pres- 
ent condition,” 

Richard limps to the chiffonnier without a 
word, takes out a little japanned cash-box, un- 
locks it, and extracts therefrom a five-pound note 
and five sovereigns. 

‘*T had the money ready for the Christmas 
rent,” he says, *‘ but you are welcome to it. We 
shall be able to rub along without it, I dare 
say.” 

What pinching and deprivation this rubbing 
along process will cost, Alexis can pretty well 
guess, for he has seen how the Widow Plowden 
and her son live at the best of times. 

He takes the money with a faltering hand, and 
turns away his face to hide the tears that distig- 
ure it, the first that he has shed since he wept 
for his mother’s death. 

Presently he grows cheerful again, resumes 
his seat, finishes his luncheon, and then tells 
Richard Plowden the story of his decadence— 
an unvarnished tak, which his humble friend 
hears with deepest interest. 

** If you could put mc im the way of earning a 
few shillings a week by any kind of labor, how- 
ever humble, you would be doing me even a 
greater favor than you have done me this day ; 
and yet, knowing your circumstances as I do, | 
feel as if you had given me ten years of your life 
instead of ten pounds.” 

Richard Plowden promises that he will turn 
the matter over in his mind, and see what he 
ean do; and so the two young men part as firm 
friends as in the days when Mrs. Plowden’s first- 
floor lodger, the dashing young captain, was the 
object of her son’s affectionate admiration, his 
ideal of all that is noble and splendid in man- 


hood, 
(TO BE OONTINUED.] 


SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tae idea of summer schools of natural history 
in the United States, first started at Penikese by 
Professor AGassiz, seems likely to be carried 
into effect in numerous portions of the country. 
especially as the Penikese establishment can not 
be prosecuted on account of the want of the 
necessary funds. Such a school is proposed, un 
der the auspices of the Scientific Association of 
Peoria, at Peoria, INinois; and we now learn that 
the Kirtland Society of Natural History, at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, is contemplating a similar step. In 
an article by Professor ComsTock on the sub- 
ject, it is remarked that the latter laboratory 
will probably be opened by the society in July, 
for instruction in natural history, zoology more 
particularly; but botany will also be attended 
to if enough applications are made to warrant 
the necessary arrangements. The teachers of 
Northern Ohio will have the preference among 
applicants if a selection is made necessary. 
There will be no charge for tuition, as the in 
structors will vive their services gratuitously, 
while a single fee will entitle the holder of a gen- 
eral ticket to all the privileges of the labora 
tories, lecture-rooms, and excursions. It is pro- 
posed to keep the laboratory open for instruction 
about four hours daily for a month, and proper 
arrangements for lake dredging and other out 
door work will be made. 

Protessor COMSTOCK invites communications 
to be sent to him at Cleveland. The site of the 
station will probably be on some one of the isl 
ands in Lake Erie. 

The death of Conseiller HENRIQUES 
TRADESSA DA SILVeERIA, Director of the Meteoro 
logical Observatory at Lisbon, is announced as 
having taken place on the 2Ist of May, after a 
long and painful illness. He is succeeded by 
Professor CaKLOS Di Bristo CAPPELLO. 


- 


During the past winter attention was directed 
in Norway to the falling of dust from the at 
mosphere, which at first was supposed to be ol 
meteoric origin ; but Professor KJERULF decided 
that it was more likely to have been disseminated 
from some active volcano. The precise source 
was unknown; but from the direction of the 
wind, and the known conditions, it was sus- 
pected that some volcano in Iccland was con 
cerned. This surmise has been confirmed by 
the more recent advices from that country, 
which report a very remarkable series of vol 
canic phenomena, first commenced by earth 
quakes, then followed by an eruption accom 
panied by dust and ashes. On March °% the ful! 
of the ashes was so excessive that it covered the 
eastern country-sides, Jokuldal especially, with 
a coat six inches in thickness, and all that day 
although it was bright and sunny, the peopl 
were in absolute “ pitch’? darkness. Fountain: 
and rivulets were dammed by the ashes, and ey 
ery mountain stream ran dark and muddy te 
tween banks covered with drifts of ashes. The 
farmers fled out of the ash-covered country-side- 
with their cattle, in search of pastures not vet 
destroyed by the scori#, but with what chance 
of saving their live stock does not appear. 

There is no calculating the extent of this ca 
lamity, nor its effect upon the habitable por 
tions of Iceland, although from present appear 
ances it threatens to be extremely wide-spread. 


The steamer Pundora left Portsmouth on the 
7th of June, for the purpose of prosecuting 
arctic research, but more particrlarly to claim, 
if possible, the reward recently offered by Lady 
FRANKLIN for the journals and other records of 
Sir Jonn FRANKLIN. his is a vessel of four 
hundred tons, and was fitted out by Captain Ar 
LEN YOUNG, (now her commander), Lady Frank 
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Lin, and Mr. James GorpOoN Bennetr. She 
will proceed to Disco, in Greenland, and thence 
to the west coast of Baffin Bay, and possibly 
to King William's Land, where the relics of Sir 
JOHN FRANKLIN brought home by Sir Lrorpo.p 
M‘CLintock and Captain HAL. were obtained. 

Captain YounNe was sailing-master of M‘CLIN- 
TOCK’S ship, the Fox, and is said to be a thor- 
oughly experienced arctic traveler, The vessel 
curries as volunteers Licutenant LILLINGsTON, 
of the British navy, Lieutenant Berman, of the 
Dutch navy, and also Esquimau Joe, so long 
known in the United States from his having 
been for many years the companion of Captain 

The annual meeting of the French astrone- 
mers, reyuired by the present organization of 
the astronomical service of the French govern- 
ment, took place recently in Paris, under the 
presidency of Levexriger. New observatories 
ure to be erected at Bordeaux and at Toulouse, 
und a physical observatory is to be created in 
Paris or its vicinity. 

The death of Sir Wittiam E. Logan, at the 
of seventy-eight, took place at'Montreal on 
the 28th of June last. His parents were orig- 
inally residents of Schenectady, New York, but 
-ympathizing with the royalists in the Revolu 
tionary war, they removed to Montreal, which 
was Sir WitiiaM’s birth-place. Ile was educa- 
ted at Edinburgh, and in 1829 entered upon the 
ee ay of a mining engineer at Swansea, 
Vales, where he made accurate maps of the 
Swansea coal-tields. In 1841 he came to the 
United States for the purpose of studying the 
coal mines of Pennsylvania, and afterward those 
of Nova Scotia. He was appointed chief of the 
Gevlogical Survey of Canada in 1842, an office 
which he held until 1870, when he resigned in 
favor of Professor SeELWywn, the present occu- 
pant. Sir Wirtram Lo@an held a high rank as 
geologist, and made many important discover- 
ies, especially in reference to the Laurentian for- 
mations of Canada and the United States. He 
was well known in this country, having tre- 
quently visited it, and spent much of his time 
in investigating its geological features. For 
many years he was a regular attendant at the 
meetings of the American Association of Sci- 
ence, where his affability and genial disposition 
made him numerous friends. 


The Italian Geographical Society has joined 
with the Geographical Society of France in the 
attempt to determine the possibility of intro 
ducing the waters of the sea into the hollow 
basins or “ chotts’’ of the Sahara, and has sent 
an expedition of its own for the investigation. 
This is to be divided into two parties at Gades, 
one of which is to explore the oasis of Gerid, 
and carry on some interesting collateral re- 
searches among the ruins of Carthage, particu- 
larly the remains of the aqueducts, and the re- 
markable lead mountain of Gebel Drucas. This 
party has already determined satisfactorily that 
there are several basins decidedly below the ley- 
cl of the Mediterranean. 


The very beautiful solar drawings published 
in the American and Italian journals by Profess 
or LANGLEY, of Alleghany, together with th: 
announcement of the conclusions reached by 
him from his study of the solar spots, have call 
ed forth some remarks by Seccut, of Rome, i 
which the latter seems to claim a certain amount 
of priority in respect to the ideas of LANGLEY 
and to maintain that they agree with each othe: 
to a very considerable extent. This, however 
can only be true in case Sececut relinquishes cer 
tain of his long-held theories, and it is, therefor 
satisfactory to put on record his conversion b 
the views of Professor LANGLEY. 

Mathematicians will be interested in the an 
nouncement that CHASLES is reprinting a new 
edition, without alteration, of his’ celebrated 
work on the history of mathematic: 


The death of Mr. ‘Luomas Wi Ati 
nent patent lawyer of London, took place on 
the 3d of June, in the sixty-tifth year of his age 

Some time since we mentioned the discovery 
by the Rev. Mr. Harvey, of St. Johns, New 
foundiand, of a piuut cuttle fish off the coast 
of that Island. We now learn from him that 
a still larger one was cast ashore on the Grand 
Bank, near Fortune Bay, in December last. The 
larger arms measured twenty-six feet each, with 
a circumference of sixteen inches, the short arms 
being about one-third that length with the same 
circumference. The total length of the body was 
fourteen feet. No portion was preserved except 
ing the beak and one sucker, which is an inch in 
diameter. The tishermen carried it off as food 
for their dogs. The specimens preserved will 
probably be sent to Professor VERRILL, of Yale 
College, for comparison with what he has of the 
first one. 


The question as to whether the young salmon 
hatched from eygs taken some years ago from 
England to Tasmania have sustained themselves, 
and about which there had been much doubt, has 
lately been satisfactorily solved by the actual 
capture of a salmon in the Derwent River weigh- 
ing eleven pounds ten ounces, 


We have already referred to the establishment 
of an Egyptian geographical society, under the 
name of the Societe Khedivale de Geographie, 
organized by Dr. SCHWEINFURTH, by the direc 
tion of the Khedive, who has placed at its dis 
posal a handsome suit of apartments, witha val 


uable library, subseribing at the same time $2000 


a yveur to the funds. 


M. Sr. Roperr, of France, has published the 
coneluding volume of his memoirs, among 
which we notice a new formula for determining 
the altitude for barometric observations. This 
formnula embodies the results of GLAISHER’s bal 
loon observations. 


The death of Professor Joserpn Wistock, Di 
rector of the Observatory of Harvard College. 
took place on the 11th of June, at the age otf 
forty-nine. He was a graduate of Shelby Col 
lege, Kentucky, of which he was appointed Pro 
fessor of Mathematics and Astronomy, where 
he remained until 1852, and then removed to 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, to ascist in the com 
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putation of the American Nautical Almanac, un- 
der Admiral Davis. In 1857 he was appointed 
Professor of Mathematics in the Navy, and was 
stationed at the Naval Observatory in Washifg 
ton as Superintendent of the Nautical Almanac. 
and subsequently as Director of the mathemat 
ical department of the Naval Academy at An 
napolis. 

In the early period of the war he was again 
made Superintendent of the Nautical Almana 
after which he became Director of the Observa 
tory of Harvard College, and Phillips Professo: 
of Astronomy, succeeding Professors WILLIAM 
and Ggores P. Bonn. 

Some months before his death he was appoint 
ed chairman of a Congressional commission fo) 
investigating the causes of steam-boiler explo 
sions. Professor WInLock’s record as an as 
tronomer was very high, and he was especially 
distinguished for his ingenuity as a constructo: 
and inventor of devices for improving the meth 
ods and qualities of astronomical manipulation 
lu addition to papers of the annals of the: Har 
vard Observatory he prepared a series of tables 
on the planet Mercury, and published various 
essays in the American Journal of Science and 
elsewhere. 


RELIGLOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Calendar. 
AUGUST. 


s.—Eleventh Sunday aiter Trinity. 
15.—Twelfth Sanday after Trinity. 
22.—Thirteenth Sunday after Trinity. 


Sunday, 
Sunday, 
Sunday, 


Tuesday, 24.—St. Bartholomew. 

Sunday,  29.—Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
SEPTEMBER. , 

Sunday, 5.—Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity. 

Sunday, 12.—Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. 

Sunday, 19.—Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity. 

Tuesday, %1.—St. Matthew. 


Sunday,  %6,—Eighteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Wedneaday, 29.—St. Michael and All Angels, 

THE common-school controversy has entered 
on a new phase in the city of Rochester, in this 
State. The Board of Education has ordered 
the reading of the Bible, as q part of the school 
exercises, to be discontinued. A number of the 
Protestant mimisters of the city have signed a 
petition asking the board to reverse its action ; 
others, again, side with the board. Sermons are 
preached which take opposing views. The Rey. 
br. SpROULE (Presbyterian) and the Rey. E. Nis 
BET (Baptist) declare for the retention of the 
Bible; the Rev. H. L. Mokenouse ( Baptist) and 
the* Rev. R. M. Stratton (Methodist) approve 
its exclusion. Bishop Coxe, of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, took strong ground in a re 
cent sermon against the action of the board. 
The reading of a chapter of the Bible, repeating 
the Lord’s Prayer, and singing a hymn he 
thought not offensive to any one, not even to 
the Jewish people, and he could not believe that 
the prohibition was called for upon any ground 
of good morals or the best interests of society 
There is evidently a great division of sentiment 
umong the denominations represented in Roch 
ester on the subject 

Ata Consistury, held July 5, the Pope appoiut 
ed Dr. Hernena Bishop of Santiago de Cuba: 
Dr. Rowtero Bishop of Santa Maria, in New 
Dr. Cavaez Bishop of Puno, in Peru: 


Dr. CroKE Bishop of Cashel, in Ireland: and 
lr Dor TRELOULSLA Bishop ul Gerra, 
und coadjutor. 

The | al ice Litiys of Presbvte 


riults itt London, for the purpose ul forming 
more perfect union, Was held July 2 A pre 
liminary meeting took plaice on the evening of 
July 2. Over one hundred wer 
present, representing Presbyterian churches i 
all parts of the world It was uvreed to forn 
an** Alliance’ of all Presbyterians, The object 
of the Alliance will be to help weak churches 
io disseminate information, to commend th 
Presby Lerhin system, and to effect a combined 
resistance tu the spread of prevalent vices. « The 
Presbyterian population of the world is esti 
matted at 530.000.0004 little less than a third of 
the population of all Protestantism. 


delegates 


A terrible outbreak of religious fanaticism has 
vecurred ut San Miguel, a city of 40,000 inhab 
itunts, in the republic of San Salvador. The 
yovernipent had refused to allow a violent pias 
toral, written by the presiding bishop, to bx 
read in the churches. During the excitement 
created by this refusal, a priest named PaLactos 
delivered & sermon in which he denounced the 
state authorities. The mob, thus encouraged, 
rose, broke open the prison, liberating 200 con 
Viets, assailed the garrison, killed Generals Es 
PINosa and Castro, and ended by setting fire to 
sixteen houses. The British ship of war Fux 
tome opportunely arrived at La Union, the nea: 
est port, where she landed her marines. The 
garrison of La Union, thus relieved, marched to 
San Miguel, and with the help of other troop- 
put down the mob. The priest PaLactos was 
urrested. President GonzaLez has expressed 
a determination to punish the perpetrators of 
the outrages. The cable telegram says: ‘One 
curious and incredible discovery was made aft- 
er the murderous affuir was over, namely, that 
on the persons of some of the dead rebels were 
found passports, which, when translated, read as 
follows: * Peter, open to the bearer, who has 
died for religion, the gates of heaven.” “These 
were signed Groner, Bishop of San Salvador, 
und sealed with the seal of the bishopric of San 
Salvador.’ 

At the second annual meeting of the Couneil 
of American Ilebrew Conygreyations, which he- 
gun at Buffalo July 13, the retiring president, 
Mr. Lorn, recommended the consideration of 
means for securing a better observance of the 
Sabbath, the formation of Bible classes, ; 
organization of a young ladies’ seminary. 
(Council decided to admit to the Hebrew Col. 
lege young men who do not intend to enter the 
ministry, 


Tae trouble certain to follow the coming into 
0 veration of the Public Worship Regulation Act 
has already broken out in England. The Rev 
P. Dawn, che reetor of St. Vedast’'s Church, Lon 
don, has been cited tu appear before his bishep 
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on the charge of infringing the act. The Rey. 
Mr. Ives, of the Church of the Nativity, Brigh- 
ton, has declared that no power on earth should 
make him acknowledge the new law. Archdea- 
con Denison, preaching at Frome, denounced 
the law and said it would never put down ritu- 
alism. Two vicars at Richmond, Surrey, are to 
be proceeded against, one of them a Low-Church- 
man, for neglecting to open his church for daily 
prayer. 


the Young Men’s Christian Association build- 
ing in Philadelphia, the corner-stone of which 
has recently been laid, will cost, it is estimated, 
$420,000. It will be 72 feet in front by 250 in 
depth. It is very eligibly placed on the corner 
of Chestnut and Fifteenth streets. The mem- 
bers of the association anticipate that the rev- 
enue from the rent of the stores and offices in 
the building will be very large. 


Messrs. Moovy and Sankey have been invited 
Lo visit the camp-meeting at Round Lake in Sep- 
tember next. 

The Honolulu -riend says that from the fifty 
families of missionaries who have labored on the 
Sandwich Islands more than twice that num- 
ber of persons have been sent back to America, 
where they fill respectable positions. The isl- 
unds are represented “abroad by two EMERsoNs 
und a Lyons as physicians; a CasTLe and an 
ARMSTRONG as lawyers; an EMERSON, six Gu- 
LICKS, & THURSTON, and six others as clergy- 

The Christian feeling of England has recently 
been expressed with some emphasis against the 
opium trade now carried on between British 
India and China. There are two features of the 
policy of the government selected for attack— 
(1) the production and sale of opium by the 
British authorities in East India; (2) the forcing 
of the Chinese to take the Ay by the provis- 
ions of the treaty of 1860. In the recent debate 
iu Parliament on this subject, Sir GeorGe Ba! 
FOUR, who was engaged in the war with China, 
expressed 4 doubt of the sincerity of the oppo- 
sition of the Chinese authorities to the introduc 
tion of this drug. Lord HaMILtTon questioned 
the noxious effects of opium-smoking. On this 
point, however, Mr. Wape, the British minister 
at Pekin, gives the following testimony : 

“It isto me vain to think otherwise of the use of 
the drug in China than as of a habit many times more 
pernicious, nationally speaking, than the gin and 
whisky drinking which we deplore athome. It takes 
possession more insidiously, and keeps its hold to the 
full as tenaciously. I know no case of radical! cure. 
It has insured, in every case within my knowledge, 
the steady desceht, moral and physical, of the emoker ; 
and it ia so far'a greater mischief than drink that it 
does not, by external evidence of its effect, expose its 
victim to the loas.of repute, which is the penalty of 
habitual drunkenness.” 

During the three years which have elapsed 
since IS72 there have been raised by the mem- 
bers of the Methodist Episcopal Church for the 
support of their twelve bishops 893,262. The 
total expenditure diiring that period for thei: 
support has been $170,714, making a deficiency 
of 877,451. According to the order of the last 
General Conference, this deficiency must be 
paid by the Book Concern. 

Phe Rev. M. DD, of Chi- 
cugo, recently deceased, received his first com 
inission as a foreign missionary forty years ago. 
He spent a number of years m Burmah in the 
service of the Baptist Missionary Union. 


The following very complete statistics show 
the present condition of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Diocese of Pennsylvania: Communicants, 
‘40.906: churches, 101: sittings, 58,282; Sunday- 
~hool buildings, 47; parsonages, 48; cemetenes, 
‘1; free sittings, 12,436; chapels, Ll—sittings, 
570. Pew rents, $258,067 06: offertory at Holy 
(Communion, 828.679 4: collections in church, 
$128,520 SS; subscriptions, S328. 70%) SO: other 
sources, 878,500 72; donations, $30,819 4 Ac 
yregate value of the property of the parishie-, 
&5,057, 500, mortgages on property of the parish 
es, 8201. 748 46: other indebtedness, 806,027 45 
prime ipal of ground rents, $202 331 36. Current 
expenses, including salaries of rectors, S330, TH6 - 
repairs and improvements, 860,551 12; payments 
of debts, $82,615 76. 

According to a table issued by the Presbyt 
riuu press at Shanghai, the number of ordained 
Protestant missionaries in China is—American, 
44: English and Canadian, 82; German, 16: total, 
i82. In Japan—American, 32; English, Scotch, 
and Canadian, 12: total, 44. The whole numbe: 
of Protestant societies represented in Japate is 
lt. The whole number of churehes is 45, di- 
tributed thus—at Jeddo, 18; Osaka, 7: Yoko 
hama, 11; Nagasaki, 4; Hakodadi, 2; Robe, 5; 
Shidzuvkha, |. 
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article in the London Qeerter/y Review cen- 
victs Dr. Manntneo of either “ the simplicity of 
iguerance’’ or **a repeated absence of contorm- 
ity to patent facts.” 

The fraternal Methodist meeting which closed 
the services at Round Lake was just as hearty 
this year as in i874. Dr. M*Ferrty, of the Meth 
odist Episcopal Church, South, said: “I know 
the spirit and tone and feeling of our people, 
and while there are a few who seem to be a ijt 
tie stubborn and unyielding, the vast body of 
them, ministers and members; are for coming 
and closer together.” Dr. GREEN, of 
Canada, said: ** The New Connection and Wes 
leyan Methodists are now one body. The Can- 
ada Conference and the Eastern British Ameri 
cun Conference have also agreed upon a commen 
platform. The Primitive amd Episcopal Meth- 
odists are agitating the subject, and will prota- 
bly soon join ua.’ Bishop Jones, of the Afri- 
“an Methodist Zion Church, stated that it now 
numbers 1200 preachers and 25,000 members. 
Bishop Mites put the members of the Colored 
Methodist Episcopal Church at 50,000, Both 
bishops represented their churches as prosper- 
ing, and Jesirous of fraternal relations with oth- 
er Methodist bodies. The Methodist Protestant 
Church was represented by the Rev. Dr. Datnxk- 
House, who said that Methodist Protestants (or- 
ganized in two churches) number 145,000 mem- 
bers. All the speakers declared for a closer fra- 
ternity. Finally, a third meeting was appointed 


for 1876 at Round Lake. 
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THE FLOODS IN FRANCE. 


RaRE xy do we have to record such a terrible 
calamity as the almost unpreeedented inundation 
which swept the bed of the Garonne on the night 
of the 23d of June. Entire villages were carried 
away, vineyards and fields of grain hopelessly 
devastated, whole herds of cattle drowned, while 


| 


the loss of human life has scarcely vet been ascer- | 


tained, the rough estimate being that nearly two 
thousand persons perished. ‘Toulouse has been 


the principal sufferer, the whole quarter of St. 
Cyprien, sitnated on the right bank of the Ga- 
ronne, opposite the town proper, being utterly de- 
‘stroyea on fatal night. 


Our view of Ton- 


| 


louse shows the aspect of pne of the principal 
streets of the town, and will give the reader 
some idea of the awful ruin and desolation 
caused by the flood as it swept through the 
narrow streets, carrying every thing before it in 
its resistless course. St. Cyprien contained a 
population of some 80,000, mostly composed of 
work-people and the humbler classes in general, 
as it Was mainly in this neighborhood the fac- 
tories were situated. As this quarter hes some- 
what low, its inhabitants were not whollv unac- 


| customed to slight inundations, but as they only 


occurred once in twenty years or so, they wére 
reckoned of little importance, and few or no pre- 
cautions were taken against them, 


Thus, when on the evening of June 23 the 


river rose to an unusual height, the streets speed-_ 
ily became flooded, and in an hour the whole | 


quarter was submerged. 
no time to escape from their houses; three of 
the bridges communicating with the opposite 
shore were swept away, and though the authori- 
ties did all that could be done to assist the suffer- 
ers, the darkness of the night, the force of the 
current, and the huge pieces of wreck rendered 
the navigation of small boats extremely danger- 
ous, 
construction, were unable to resist the stream: 
six hundred fell daring the night, burving their 
inmates beneath the ruins to the number of nine 


The inhabitants had | 


The houses, also, being mostly of modern | 
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THE FLOODS IN FRANCE—THE RUE VIL 


hundred, while tHe remainder were mostly ren- 
dered mere shells, and only escaped the waters 
to be snbsequently pulled down as useless and 
dangerous ruins. The crash of falling houses 
and the cries of the victims resounded through- 
out the night, and stirring tales of heroism are 
told on the part of their fellow-townsmen and the 
soldiery, who in punts and mere cockle shells 
strove to stem the torrent to rescue the inmates 
of the flooded houses. Numbers lost their lives 
in this work of merey, and among them a French 
nobleman, the Marquis d’Hautpoul. 

Next morning the waters began to subside, 
but the rnin they left behind them may -be im- 
agined from our illustration. ‘The thickly popu- 


lated quarter appear 
a huge necropolis: | 
latter, as many a fal 
for its inmates. 
worthy promptitade 
work to clear the rf 
sible the remaining 
habitants, to pull d 
ons buildings, and | 
the corpses of the ¢ 


| most pitiable. The 


seous, slimy mud, ¢ 
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AFTER THE INUNDATION. 


a cottage many miles yp the river. In the ruins 
of one house might be seen its former inmates 
calmly contemplating their wrecked household : 
in another the family were actually attempting 
to camp; while in a third the survivors, less re 
signed, would be frantically searching for their 
goods and chattels, or, sadder still, the corpse of 
some lost loved one. Everv where were the sol- 
diery busily at work. and every where the bodies 
of the victims were being carried to the hospital, 
there to be photographed, and subsequently in- 
terred as speedily as possible, lest an epidemic 


;should break out. the stench being already dis- 


= 


agreeably perceptible. 


One of the saddest sights | 


was the cemetery, where the waters had com-| 
mitted great havoc,,.filling the tombs, overturn- | 


ing the monuments, and seattering the coffins 
and their inmates broadcast. 

The utmost sympathy was manifested by the 
more fortunate inhabitants across the river, who 
rendered all the assistance possible, and in addi- 
tion to subscriptions sent omnibuses round the 
town to collect clothing for the sufferers. Mourn 
ful episodes met the eve at every turn, One im- 
cident, however, was at once sad and amusing. 
Some soldiers busily excavating heard a stifled 
sonnd of ** Papa;” redoubling their energy, ther 


strove to release the buried victim, and after 


nearly an honr’s labor disinterred a parrot. It 
is scarcely necessary to say that the bird was at 
once adopted by the regiment. 

We have spoken only of Toulouse; buat the 
whole of the region through which the Garonne 
and other rivers which flow westward from the 
northern slope of the Pyrenees suffered more or 
Thus Bagneéres-en-Bigorre was inundated, 
while at Tarbes the massive stone briige was 
rendered a useless wreck. In the flooded plain 
between St. Jory and Castelnau, a boat contain- 
ing fifteen persons came into collision with a 
poplar-tree and was upset. Fourteen of these 
were drowned, and the survivor, a girl fifteen 
years of age, has lost her reason. At Auterive 


less. 


a family of four persons took refuge in the branch - 


es of an elm, a great part of which was swept 
away by the torrent, and the four people clinging 
to its branches were drowned. At Roques and 
at Pinsaruel, it is stated, the crosses, the statues 
of the Virgin, and the images of the saints are 
the onlv things that the waters have spared. <A 
poor peasant woman im this district remarked, 
** Cod punishes France. In the north it has 
in the south it is the inundations, It 
is time for us to open our eves.” At St. Gaudens 
a Newfoundland dog saved in snecession twelve 
persons, dashing into the rushing torrent brave- 
lv; but making the attempt a thirteenth time, the 
poor animal was drowned, In conclusion, we 
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would urge our readers to contribute to the re- 
lief fund which is being raised for the benefit of 
the sufferers, who, where they have not lost 


hearth and home, have had their crops both of - 


corn and wine utterly destroyed. 


DONALDSON’S FATE. 


Ovr ilkistration of the last balloon ascent 

made by Mr. DonaLpson derives a melancholy 
interest from the uncertainty which still sur- 
rounds the fate of this intrepid voyager of the 
air. There is every reason to fear that he and 
his companion, Mr. Grimwoop, of the Chicago 
Journal, perished in the fearful hurricane which 
swept over Lake Michigan the night after the 
ascension. 

The balloon ascended from the Chicago Hip- 


_podrome exhibition grounds, on the lake shore, 


at half past four o'clock Thursday afternoon, 
July 15. There was a southwest ‘wind, but it 
must have been light or variable, for at seven 
o'clock the balloon was seen within about thirty 
miles of Chicago. It was then in the water, but 
soon rose and disappeared. In the course of 
the night there was a fearful tempest from the 
northern end of the lake. If the balloon was 
overtaken by this while the basket was drag- 
ging in the water, there could have been but one 
result. 

‘The departure of the balloon, according to the 
Chicago papers, was full of evil augury. The 
balloon itself was in wretched condition. ‘It had 
been used in many other cities during the pres- 
ent season, and rents and patches all over its 
sides betokened rough usage and negligent re- 
pairs. It was attached by old cordage to a crazy 
wicker basket, and presented an appearance of 
shabbiness and debility which ought to have de- 
terred the aeronauts from risking their lives in 
the ascent. It is said that DonaLpson was him- 
self averse to going up, and was in a yery nerv- 
ous state when the start was made. 

On Friday merning, according to the Chicago 
Tribune, there was early and anxious inquiry at 
the Hippodrome for the adventurous pair. To 
the first as well as the latest questioner Mr. 
Barnum’'s agents could only reply with an ex- 
pression of hopefulness. Donavcpson had gur- 
vived such momentous perils in the past, Tad 
come out scathless from so many hand-to-hand 
encounters with death, that there was excuse 
enough for being confident. But when, later in 
the day, 2 coasting schooner brought news of 
the balloon’s dire peril at an early hour of the 
night, some time before it was called upon to 
stand the tremendous shock of the tempest, hope 
for the voyagers’ safety gave place to a reluctant 
belief that they had both perished. ‘The Little 
Guide, a small craft employed in the lumber and 
tan-bark trade, entered the port of Chicago about 
nine o'clock. Upon her arrfval her captain, a 
Swede named AnpeksseEn, and his mate, a com- 
patriot named Rasmussen, both told how at sev- 
en o'clock on Tharsday evening, when off Grosse 
Point, some twelve miles north of Chicago, and 
while standing out thirty miles from shore, they 
had seen the balloon dropping its car once in a 
while into the lake, only some mile and a half 
distant from their vessel. Realizing the danger- 
ous situation of the aeronauts, Captain ANDERS- 
seN headed his schooner in their direction. But 
before he could overtake the machine, which was 
bounding at a rapid rate on the water, there was 
a sudden lightening of the car, and the globe shot 
upward to a great height, soon disappearing alto- 
gether from the view of the crew of the schooner. 

It is apparent that even at this early stage the 


balloon had lost much of its carrying power, and + 


hovered on the very surface of the lake, drag- 
ging the car over the crests of the waves. What 
it was that DonaLpson threw overboard to light- 
en his craft we perhaps shall never know. It is 
not impossible that his unfortunate companion 
relinquished his hold, and, bewildered by the fury 
of the race across the hungry plain of waters, 
fell out of the car and so perished. There can 
be no doubt that Dona.pson, the hero of many 
ascensions, did all that could be done under the 
circumstances to save his companion and him- 
self. He was a brave man, and although in- 
clined to recklessness, possessed more judgment 
and caution than he-has been generally credited 
with, 


HUGH MELTON: 
A Storp. 
By KATHARINE KING, 


of “Over Detacument,” “Tuk Qreen or 
THE REGINENT,” ETO, 


CHAPTER VI. 
CAMERON'S VISITOR. 


TuHeRre are drawbacks to every place, and the 
drawback to A—— was, as far as I was con- 
cerned, that it did not agree with ine. ‘The ini- 
tense heat brought on a kind of low fever, which, 
though it did not quite lay me up, yet made ev- 
ery pursuit, whether in connection with my duty 
or otherwise, a burden to me. Our medico as- 
sured me I should soon get over it ; in the mean 
time I had better keep quiet, and avoid all exer- 
tion during the heat of the day. 

So it chanced that oné day, as TI was lounging 
in an easy-chair by my window, getting the bene- 
fit of the cool breeze that mt that hour (it: was 
half past seven in the@vening) was beginning to 
steal down from thé mountains, I heard a vehicle 
approaching thé barracks. Curiosity prompted 
me to raise“a corner of the mat that shaded the 
windowAnd look out. My window commanded 
a view of the drive up the compound to the door, 
apd I saw a kind of covered carriage of primi- 
tive and dilapidated appearance driving up. It 
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stopped at the door, and then I, still beiatiie 
myself concealed, saw seated inside a very hand- 
some woman. 

But who could she be coming to see? Every 
one was out with the exception of myself—Hugh 
sketching, a lot of the others shooting, and Cam- 
eron, I thought, visiting. As for me, [ had never 
set eyes on this lady before; so certainly-her 
visit was not intended for me. I did not hear 
for whom she asked, but in a few minutes Cam- 
eron appeared, and then I saw I[ had been mis- 
taken in supposing him away. He handed her 
out, and before she disappeared with him through 
the doorway I obtained even a better view of her 
than I had at first been able to do. 

She was tall, with a perfect figure, which was 
displayed to the greatest advantage by a light 
muslin dress, over which was thrown carelessly a 
magnificent black lace shaw], that rather enhanced 
than concealed the effect. In stepping out of 
the carriage she displayed a slender foot, with 
an instep arched as that of an Arab, while the 
hand that rested ungloved on his arm was small 
and white, the taper fingers sparkling with jew- 
els. A perfect hand it was, and you would have 
said, had you not seen the face, it must have be- 
longed to a lady. As to her face, it was glori- 
ously beautiful, complete in every feature, and 
wanting only the nameless charm of refinement, 
without which beauty is to some minds valueless. 
Imagine a broad white brow, with penciled eye- 
brows of the most perfect form surmounting eyes 
large and dark as a gazelle’s ; a peach-like bloom 
on her cheeks set off the clear olive complexion ; 
while her mouth would have been lovely, show- 
ing as it did when she smiled the most perfect 
teeth, had it not been for the indescribable ex- 
pression, more visible in the mouth than else- 
where, that we call want of refinement—imagine 
such a face surrounded by a profusion of raven 
hair, which was ornamented with the daintiest 
tulle bonnet, the head set gracefully on the most 
queenly form, and you will have some idea of the 
personal appearance of Cameron's strange visitor. 

As she entered the doorway she spoke, and her 
voice sounded soft and sweet, “* that most excel- 
lent thing in a woman,” as it reached me; while 
her laugh, in answer to some remark of Came- 
ron’s, was’ clear and silvery: very pleasant to 
listen to, I thought, as I lay back in my chair 
thinking of that perfect face, and deciding that 
whatever want of refinement it indicated, it must 
be in mind and not in manner, as her vaice and 
laugh convinced me that outwardly at least she 
was all a lady ought to be. I lay lazily in_my 
chair by the open window, listening dreamily to 
the hum of voices in Cameron's room, next mine, 
and feeling a kind of vague pleasure in the sound 
of low laughter that stole out now and then on 
the evening air. 

Presently they moved near the window, which 
was beside mine, not more than a yard distant 
ut most, and I heard the woman's voice say, in 
persuasive accents that I am sure would have 
found their way round any man’s heart : 

‘* And now, dear, tell me all about this Maud 
Meares, that some one said you were guing to 
marry. I only laughed when [ heard it; I 
couldn't doubt you; still | thought when I saw 
you I would ask about it.” 

As the name of Cameron's betrothed fell on 
my ears [ began to listen attentively; in fact, 
the whole sentence was so extraordinary, and 
this fascinating beings relation to Cameron 
seemed so equivocal, that I had little difficulty 
in persuading myself that for Miss Meares’ 
sake, even if not for Hugh’s, I was quite right 
to play the part of eavesdropper. Besides, I ar- 
gued, if I find there is nothing wrong, it can not 
matter my having listened or not. If, on the 
contrary, there is any thing not quite as it ought 
to be, the sooner it is found out and that fellow's 
little game put a stop to the better. Drawing 
my easy-chair, therefore, nearer to the window, 
and leaning a little outside, I prepared myself 
for what, even when making the best of it, I felt 
to be not an honorable occupation, 

Cameron laughed a little at her question, and 
answered in a more cynical manner than I could 
have fancied any man would have used to sucha 
woman : 

‘* You were right not to mind what any fellow 
might report about me. You know we are mar- 
ried; so you are safe whatever 
though no one knows how we stand with regard 
to one another. You have kept our secret, I 
hope ?” he added, with some sternness. 

** Indeed, Edward, I have,” she replied, ear- 
nestly, ** though why I should do so I can't see. > 
And when I hear such things said of you I do 
long to hold up my head boldly, looking people 
in the face, as [ have a right to do, and saving, 
‘Your stories are false; [ am his wife, and no 
woman shall come between us while I live.’” 

** Well, well,” he answered, in an impatient, 
bored manner—for which I felt it in my heart 
to kick him, so much had my sympathies been 
enlisted by the sweet wifely words and tender ca- 
ressing manner of the beautiful stranger—‘** you 
know I don’t like declamation or hervics ; they 
bore me; and you are getting a little into that 
style nowand then. ‘Try and get out of it, dear. 
As to why our marriage should be kept a secret, 
I told you long ago that my embarrassments 
would not permit me to declare it; as to this re- 
port, why, you must encourage it as much as you 
can, as at present it is my only help in keeping 
my head above-water. ‘The Jews will wait, in 
hopes of reaping a golden harvest when it comes 
off, as this Miss Meares is a great heiress. In- 
deed, I have been thinking that it would not be 
a bad move for either you or me could it be ac- 
complished.” 

There was a pause after this sentence, during 
which interval of silence a feeling of horror stole 
over me of this fair, calm-looking man, with: his 
quiet, gentle ways, his smooth, persuasive voice, 
and his womanish attention to personal appear- 
ance, who concealed a soul so yile, a mind so 
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base, as not only to plan such a scheme, but to | 
dare to talk over it boldly and openly with his 
young wife. 

The dead silence was at last broken by that 
sweet voice, saying, in a hesitating tone that told 
an eloquent tale of horror, astonishment, and 
pain : 

‘*]—J—don't quite understand you, Edward, 
I think. Surely I can't have heard aright!” 

‘*Oh yes, quite right,” he answered, with a 
laugh that sounded unpleasantly sneering. “ You 
needn t look shocked; no harm can come to you 
whatever I do. Remember you are quite safe, 
and don't trouble your head about this Miss 
Meares, who is, after all, the only one to be 
pitied. What I want you to do is this: I am 
engaged to marry this Miss Meares—have been 
so, in fact, since we were children—and had no 
right to marry you. Now if you are only wise 
and keep our secret, what is to prevent my mar- 
rying this girl in England? I shall never bring 
her out here, and her money will enable me tu 
give you those luxuries I have so long wished to 
shower upon the only woman I ever met who had 
sufficient attraction for me to induce me to fore- 
go the brilliant futufe opened out before me as 
the husband of the heiress Maud Meares. It is 
only my love for you that makes me desire this. 
Other hen can adorn those they love with jew- 
els and costly garments, as I would like to do 
my beautiful darling, while I, with all the affec- 
tion I feel for you, have never been able to give 
you more than those few paltry trinkets that look 
so unworthy the beauty they adorn. And it will 
not harm Miss Meares either. No one will know 
of your existence, and she will certainly have the 
best of the position as my wife. After all, in 
other countries men may have more wives than 
one, though our stupid laws are againstit. Still, 
I don’t see the harm if it can be managed.” 

He laughed sneeringly and brutally as he fin- 
ished, but a low wailing cry from his wife inter- 
rupted him. 


‘*Oh, Edward, Edward, don't say that! What 
is the matter with you to-day? Don’t you know 
that you are proposing a fearful crime? If you 


love me, how can you think for a moment of 
marrying this other woman, and letting her 
usurp my rightful place, no matter how great 
her wealth? And if you do not love me, or 
have found the love of your childhood dearer 
and sweeter than mine, how have you foresworn 
yourself and deceived me! Tell me, what is she 
like, this English heiress, with a store of gold 
vast enough to buy men’s affection, or at least 
the semblance of it?” 

The piteous tone died out of her voice as she 
asked this last question in eager jealous accents 
that quivered, in spite of a brave effort to be 
calm. 

‘* What -is she like?” he asked, lazily; and I 
heard him strike a fusee, preparatory to lighting 
acheroot. ‘* Well, that is a more sensible ques- 
tion than the tragedy-queen performance you be- 
gan with, so I'll answer it. Let me see: she is 
small and slight, a beautiful little figure; very 
fair, with lots of lovely golden hair, all in loose 
waves like yours, but the most Celicious gold- 
color. Indeed, her whole coloring is very brill- 
iant and delicate, quite like one of the dainty lit- 
tle figures one sees sometimes in Sevres china. 
As a rule, heiresses are ugly and vulgar-looking, 
but she's a remarkable exception to the rule.” 

He ceased speakjng with the same lazy sang- 
froid; but she went on, passionately : 

** Oh, why did you ever tell me you loved me! 
Your heart is with this blonde beauty, born to a 
happier fate than mine; for you love her, as she 
doubtless loves you, but not as I loved you—not 
as I love you,” she corrected herself—** [, a child 
of this burning climate, with warmer love and 
fiercer hate, more intense affections, more cruel 
jealousy, than her cold Northern nature can feel. 
Was not my future dark enough, without my 
paltry beauty catching your idle fancy, to be the 
toy of a fleeting passion, and to be flung aside 
when you wearied of it ?” 

‘* Hush!” he said, impatiently, interrupting 
her. ‘* Now you are raving, and making a fool 
of yourself besides. If, as you elegantly express 
it, you were the toy of a fleeting passion, you 
would not be my wife; and that you are certain- 
ly, though perhaps now I miglit be as well pleased 
had not been in such a hurry to put the noose 
roynd my neck. As to my loving her, believe 

, dearest, you are a thousand times sweeter 
ari more charming to me than any other woman 
who ever breathed. I don’t care a fig for her, 

t I want her money; and as for her, I dont 
think she likes me, though I believe she tries to 
persuade herself she does; and I am pretty sure 
slie cares a good deal for that hang-dog fellow, 
Hugh Melton, curse him!” 

‘* Then, Edward darling,” said the beauty, in 
a calmer voice, ** how can you wish so to wrong 
both her and me? Of myself I will say noth- 
ing; you must know all I have to say as well as 
I; but only think of her. What has the poor 
girl done that this sin and shame should be 
brought upon her? Let her marry that man, if 
she can care for him after being engaged to you. 
Are you stire she «loesn't love you?” she added. 
‘** Are you only telling me that about the other 
man to turn my suspicions aside, because you 
love her yourself? Swear to me you are telling 
me the truth. Only a little while ago, and I 
should not have asked you to swear—I should 
have believed your word; but now you are so 
strange I almost fear you. Why did you tell 
me all this, and say those dreadful things ? I 
know you were only trying me, but I cant bear 


it. Promise me not to talk so any more, wont 
your 

With the most coaxing and persuasive voice, | 
in which there was still a tremor of fear and pas- 
sion, she uttered these words, and I could fancy 
how, as she said it, her white hands wound them- 
selves around his neck, and her beautiful lustrous 


eyes looked pleadingly up into his. 
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But blandishments and prayers were alike 
wasted on him; he had begun his subject, and 
he meant to go through with it; he continued 
therefore : 

** The reason she don't marry Hugh Melton is 
that he is a beggar, with nothing but his pay, 
and her fine fortune goes to the dogs, or some. 
where equally satistactory, if she does not marry 
me; and marry her I will, I am going home 
ina yea irs time to do it: sol would advise you 
to keep quiet, madam, and not spoil my little 
game, or it will be the worse for you.” 

* But I will spoil it,” she cried; ** I will spoil 
it. Do you think I will stand by quietly and see 

you ruin another life as vou have ruined mine 2 
Is it not enough for one woman to have married 
a Villain, who will darken her future life by the 
curse of an unrequited affection, without another 
being dragged down by the same man to a dark- 
er misery, a deeper shame? No; I have here 
the copy of my marriage register; [ always carry 
it with me; as a precious treasure at first, hence- 
forth as a safeguard against treachery. Oh, Kd- 
ward, I thought you loved me! Say you will 
give up all thoughts of Miss Meares; I will for- 
give you every thing, for I love you still; even 
though you had perpetrated the deed you threat- 

, Heaven help me, I believe I should love you 
even then.”’ 

**Where did you get that copy of the regis- 
ter?” was all the answer he vouchsafed to her 
passionate appeal. 

*You know,” she answered—and there was a 
sound of coming tears in her-plaintive voice—** I 
got the copy the day we were married at St. Mar- 
garet'sin Calcutta. Don't youremember? And 
you laughed at me, and called me a goose. Oh, 
in those days, Edward, you did love me, say what 
you will, Why can you not do so again?” 

“Show me that,” he answered, laughing. 
“Who said I didn't love you? I do, dearly; 
but then vou must let me show it in my own 
way, and that’s by making you as rich as I can. 
Yes, the copys all correct,” he continued, from 
which I knew she had given it to him, as desired. 
The next minute I heard a fusee struck, then a 
quick, sharp cry in the woman's voice, a sound as 
of some one springing rapidly forward, and then, 
in Cameron's cynical sneering tones, ** Too late, 
my dear; that little relic will never comfort you 
or trouble me again; and perhaps you were not 
aware that the greater part of St. Margaret's was 
burned down about two months ago, and the ves- 
try, with the books in it, was burned along with 
the rest.” 

No outery, no passionate burst ‘of 
weeping, followed this dastardly act; for a few 
seconds the silence was so dead that I almost 
thought she must have fainted; but hardly was 
this idea formed than it was again dispelled by 
hearing her moan, in a brcken plaintive voice 
that told of more heart-felt suffering than the 
wildest weeping : 

**Oh, Edward, how could you do that! My 
only safeguard; and I am your wifte—you know 
I am.” 

** I never disputed that fact,” he answered, in 
high good hummer, ‘nor shall I as long as you 
keep quiet, and let no one know of your relation 
to me; butif | find vou troublesome, you are 
without proofs, remember, and I shall remember 
that also; so beware, for no credit will be given 
to your assertion unbacked by proof.” 

She had borne every insult, every stinging 
sneer, quietly hitherto, but now her spirit -rose 
up against her tyrant and tormentor, the man 
who, alas for her! she vet loved; she turned on 
him with defiant words and « tone almost of hate 
vibrating in her voice; there was no quick-drawn 
breath, no sobbing sound, such as other women 
would have been unable to restrain ; quietly and 
distinetly, one by one, her words fell on the soft 
evening air. 

** Very well,” she said, ‘‘let this be a bargain 
between us; I will say nothing, and keep out ot 
sight and notice as long as you desire, thereby 
proving myself willing to obey you as a wife 
should. But if you go near this woman, this 
héiress, with words ot love that belong only of 
right to me—if you, who are bound both by the 
laws of God and man to me, dare to speak of 
marriage to her—I swear that [ will follow you, 
even though [ had to beg my bread by the wav ,; 
I would follow you across the ocean that would 
thenAeparate us, and into her stately home, to 
expose you in your right character, and to pro- 
claim my rights before all men. Heaven help me 
then !—I, who loved you when I thought you 
faithful, tender, and noble above all men; I, 
who love you still, when I know you viler than 
the vilest pariah in the empire—for then your 
spirit, cold and cruel as it is now, will turn ten- 
fold more against me, and [ shall fall a vic- 
tim to your hate, as I did when I married you 
to your pretended love.” 

She paused, overcome by the violence of her 
emotion: for as she had continued speaking, 
more passion, more intense misery, were betrayed 
by her tone; and he, without waiting for her to 
continue, if she had intended to do so, went on : 

‘* Very well done indeed, Julia. I should ad- 
vise you, instead of begging vour bread when 
you want to raise the wind, to take to the tragic 
stage; you would bring down the house if you 
looked and acted like that; in the mean time it 
is waste of talent to declaim at me any longer ; 
besides, it is getting late, and those fellows 
will be coming back. You put up at Booderu- 
bad, don’t you? Stop there for a day or two, 
and I will go over and see you. Wait; you 
must have something to eat before you go, you 
look really tired. I am afraid, after all, you 
haven't strength for a tragedy queen; you would 
get done up in no time.” 

Talking in this half-sneering, half-affectionate 
manner, I heard him moving about the room, 
and presently ordering some refreshment to be 
brought up. In the mean time I was told my 
horse was waiting for me (I was in the habit of 
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riding at this hour), and though longing to hear 
if any thing more of interest would pass between 
this curious couple, I thought it best to go out, 
consoling myself by reflecting that I knew all it 
was necessary I should know. Hardly think- 
ing of where I was going, I turned my pretty 
Arab’s head in the direction of Booderabad, and 
set off at a rapid pace; it was my object to get 
as much exercise that evening into as short a 
space of time as possible, so I gave my little 
steed his head, and away he went through the 
deepening gloom at the rate of a fox-hunt. 

It was a pretty hilly road, shadowed on either 
side by groves of stately trees, interspersed with 
the little gardens attached to the huts of the na- 
tives. Nota very lonely road either, as it was a 
favorite resort with the residents of the little 
town of A~——; and for a mile or two I met no 
end of people I knew. At last the road became 
more deserted, and I fell into deep thought about 
what I had just heard. ‘The moon rose red and 
full in the heavens ; my little Arab, with praise- 
worthy attention to his own interests, slackened 
his pace, gradually dropping into a walk; but I 
neither saw nor felt any thing. I thought only 
with impotent anger of Cameron's brutality, and 
of the lovely and tender woman whom a cruel 
fate had placed so completely in his power. I 
wished much that I knew her, and could offer 
her counsel and advice; I fancied, with a friend 
to protect her and support her interests, she 
would be able to make better terms with her 
ruffanly husband. My chance was nearer than 
I expected. While I rode on thoughtfully, pon- 
dering on the ways and means of making her ac- 
quaintance, a rumbling noise in the distance, and 
an uneasy motion on the part of my horse, roused 
me out of my reverie, and obliged me to concen- 
trate my attention on what then came under my 
eyes. 

Before me the road took a sudden bend, fol- 
lowing the course of the river, along the banks 
of which it ran. ‘There was no parapet or wall 
of defense between the road and the river, only 
the smooth edging of greensward, and the water 
just there looked deep and dark. ‘The moon 
had risen bright and full; it was by its light I 
made these observations; but nothing lay before 
me that could account for the restlessness mani- 
fested by my horse. ‘The rumbling noise con- 
tinued, and seemed to approach nearer, coming 
from behind. I turned and gazed back over the 
road I had traveled, gleaming white in the moon- 
light, and presently fancied I could discern a 
dark object moving along it with considerable 
velocity, Prompted by curiosity I turned and 
rode to meet it; but I had hardly gone a few 
yards when I became aware that the dark ob- 
ject was a carriage bearing down on me with 
the rapidity of lightning. A glance sufficed to 
show that the horse was running away. Indeed, 
I found out afterward that the driver had been 
smoking opium, and when the horse took fright 
he was incapable of either managing it or keep- 
ing his seat, and fell off into a heap of dust by 
the roadside, where he was found next day fast 
asleep and quite comfortable. 

Though I was not at the first ninute aware 
there was no driver, yet I saw plainly that unless 
help was speedily rendered, carriage, occupants, 
and horse must all go into the river, which was 
deep enough there to make the mere idea of such 
a contingency unpleasant. I turned, therefore, 
and as the runaway approached, put my little 
Arab into a brisk canter, increasing gradually to 
a quicker pace; when the vehicle came up With 
me, I, galloping beside the horse, seized his rein. 
We were now so close to the river, going so fast 
and so straight at it, that there was no possibili- 
ty of our stopping before we should get to the 
brink. However, by a great exertion of strength, 
and thanks to the excellent training of my steed, 
we swung round the curve of the road so close 
to the water that the outside wheel must have 
been on the verge of the bank. ‘That danger 
past, I breathed freely; and although it took me 
some time to stop the furious animal, I sueceed- 
ed at last, and when he was fairly at a stand, it 
seemed to me he was not likely to run away 
again soon. He was covered with foam from 
head to foot, reeking with sweat, and seemed so 
done up that his limbs trembled under him. He 
was not a bad-looking beast, and | dare say 
when fresh had a temper of his.own, which ac- 
counted for the scene in which I had just played 
apart. Leaving my gallant little Sultan at lib- 
erty, but still holding fast the reins of the run- 
away, I approached the door of the vehicle. It 
was one of those curious covered conveyances 
with curtains drawn aJl round, resembling the 
arabas of the Turkish women, and it seemed 
somehow familiar to my eyes. Yes, as I looked 
at it again I became convinced that it was the 
same curious vehicle that had excited my won- 
der that evening as it drove up to the barracks, 
With more eagerness than I had yet felt, I ap- 
proached the curtained aperture that served for 
a door, and drawing back screen peered 
anxiously in. I had hardly lodKed in when a 
dark form bent forward from the interior, and 
said, in Llindoostanee : 

‘*Are we safe, Mahmoud? What was the 
matter? I thought we should have been killed.” 

The voice was the same sweet voice I had 
heard in Cameron's room, but it trembled now a 
littlé from fear, as it then had from passion. It 
was evident she did not know that her servant 
had been to blame, and also that he had disap- 
peared—where or how I could not at that time 
tell. I stepped back a little to let the moonlight 
stream into the carriage, and answered : 

**Mahmoud is not here, madam; I am a 
stranger. I happened to be passing, and was 
fortunate enough to be able to stop your horse, 
which was running away. Where your driver 
can be I am unable to imagine, but I hope you 
will allow me to assist you in any way you may 
desire. If you will tell me where you live, I 
will conduct you home.” 
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She seemed frightened on hearing a strange 

voice, and at first shrank back into the dark re- 
cesses of the carriage; as I went on, however, 
curiosity mastered fear, and I could see her lean 
forward eagerly to catch sight of my face in the 
moonlight. I bore her scrutiny calmly, though 
it was long and keen; indeed, I was beginning 
to feel uncomfortable, not knowing what to say 
next, when she answered: ‘I will trust vou; I 
think I may; your face looks kind, and I have 
no one here to help me. I do not live near here, 
but I am staying at Booderabad. -I «m stop- 
ping in one of the bungalows on this side of the 
town ; @irs. Camden's. You can ask some one 
to direct. you to it when we get near there, if it 
is not troubling you too much to ask you to drive 
me.” 
‘* Not any trouble at all; I shall be most hap- 
py, l answered, though wondering a little how on 
earth I was to get back to A that night, and 
thinking what a row Ali (my syce) would make 
when his pet, Sultan, did not return at the usual 
time. However, the lady seemed to have noth- 
ing farther to say ; so I got into my saddle again, 
and started the jaded steed on its homeward 
road in a broken shambling trot. A weary ride 
that was to me, at first fogging the tired brute 
till I was in a white heat and completely ex- 
hausted; then at length toiling along at a foot- 
pace, scolding, coaxing, and otherwise encour- 
aging the animal, that all the time paid no at- 
tention to my blandishments, But chose his own 
pace with a sublime disregard of any conven- 
lence but his own. ‘Ten weary miles we thus 
passed over before reaching the little town of 
Booderabad. ‘The moon was setting, it was 
about one oclock in the morning; in another 
two hours people would be bestirring them- 
selves; but in the mean time here we were at 
Booderabad, and no one could be seen either to 
guide me to Mrs. Camden's, or, after I arrived 
there, to tell me where I might find a place to 
rest myself and horse before returning. At this 
moment the curtain at the door of the carriage 
was drawn back and the lady looked out, trying 
in the dim light to make out the bungalow to 
which she wished to be driven. 

After several wrong turns and bewildering 
mistakes we at last arrived at the right house, 
where, howéver, we were kept nearly half an 
hour knocking before any one came to let us in. 
The lads, before going in, thanked me in the 
most earnest manner for the service 1 had been 
able to render her, and when she entered I de- 
livered the vehicle and horse to the servant, and 
followed him with my own, in hopes of finding 
some place where I might put up. As I expect- 
ed, I found accommodation for my horse at the 
stable where the vehicle had been hired, but was 
not quite so fortunate with regard to myself, as 
it was fully half an hour later before I found my- 
self housed at last in a hot and not over-comfort- 
able lodging. I might have been worse off, how- 
ever, and besides was tired; so that I was soon 
fast asleep, and forgot for a time the startling 
discoveries of the day and Ali's anxieties at my 
non-appearance. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. 


AN EDUCATIONAL STRUGGLE WITH THE 
ROMAN CATHOLICS. 


Tue Chief Justice of Arizona is a Roman 
Catholic who was selected for that office in the 
belief that he was ‘‘liberal” and a friend of 
American progress. He proves to be an ardent 
ultramontane. Ile has recently delivered a lect- 
ure against the American system of education. 
The Legislative Hall at Tucson, the capital, was, 
it seems, offered him for that purpose. A large 
audience assembled, and such was the effect of 
his oratory that when a bill was introduced soon 
after in the Council of the Territory establishing 
sectarian schools and overturning the common- 
school system, it was defeated only by a single 
vote. ‘The controversy rages among the silver- 
bearing mountains of ArizonaSand it is stll in 
doubt whether caste and sectarianism may not 
win a complete triumph in a region-where pure 
republicanism might well find its natural home. 
That a Chief Justice of a high court should em- 
ploy his leisure in assailing the common schools 
is an unexampled event. It has usually been 
thought that the dignity of the bench was best 
assured by the abstinence of its occupants from 
all political controversy; but ultramontane zeal, 
it seems, is insensible to the restraints of common 
propriety, and the impartiality of the judge is 
laid aside in the ardor of the advocate. 

The arguments upon which our Chief Justice 
relies are not new. The “* Charch,” he asserts, 
is the only power that has the right to teach ; 
the state has none. State teaching is necessari- 
ly immoral and godless, because it wants the au- 
thority of the ** Church.” ‘The state has no nght 
to enter your house and tear your child from 
your arms. The theory of the common- school 
education is plain Communism, and may lead to 
the mad orgies of Paris. The ** Church,” he as- 
serts, will never yield this power to the state. 
The conflict is irreconcilable, and a war must be- 
gin which can only end in anarchy and ruin, 
The ultramontanes are, it seems, resolved never to 
permit the state to educate their children. But 
to this mode of reasoning there is but one an. 
swer: the Roman Catholic, like every other citi- 
zen, must submit tothe law. And the plain réa- 
son of the educational law is that neither the 
Koman Catholic Church nor any other has shown 
itself fitted or able to instruct nations. ‘The only 
successful system of education is that established 
and controlled by the state. The clearest test 
mony. that of recent statistics, shows that the 
education afforded by the Roman Catholic de- 
nomination must be both ‘** godless and immor- 
al,”’ since it leads only to the grossest criminality, 
while the education provided by the different 


states diminishes crime and produces usually | 


honest and industrious citizens. The massacre 
at Acapulco and the murders at San Miguel are 
conclusive arguments against leaving education 
in the hands of the ** Charch.”’ 

In Roman Catholic countries both the eduea- 
tion tolerated and the neglect of education seem 
equally dangerous to freedom and good morals. 
In Massachusetts, for example, one-seventh of 
the population is foreign born, and educated, or 
rather left wholly uneducated, by the ** Church.” 
From this one-seventh part of the population 
come nearly three-fourths of the crime. Says the 
report of I187L: ** The third grand fact is that 
not far from seventy-five per cent. of New England 
crime is committed by persons of foreign extrac- 
tion.” The same proportion is found to apply to 
the other New England States, and also to New 
York and the West (see Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Education, 1871, p. 548), and the infer- 
ence necessarily follows that the Church” is the 
parent of the larger part of our criminal popula- 
tion. By its neglect of education it prepares its 
members for the almshouse and the jail. If all 
Massachusetts were under the educational super- 
vision of the ultramontane priests, it would pro- 
duce sevenfold the amount of crime and pauper- 
ism it does at present, and it is easy to compute 
how soon, under such a rule, that prosperous 
community would be reduced to the condition 
of Mexico or Spain. If Arizona is to be edu- 
cated under similar conditions, it can never hope 
to rank high among its sister States, or to rival 
the prosperity of California and Colorado. 

That the Roman Catholic Church—at least in 
its ultramontane and exclusive form—has never 
succeeded in educating any nation over which it 
has ruled, nor has apparently desired to edu- 
cate it, the Chief Justice of Arizona might easi- 
ly inform himself. He has only to look at any 
common book of statistics, or even any simple 
map of Europe and America. ‘The dark lines 
of illiteracy are uniformly drawn over the Roman 
Catholic countries. In.America it is Protestant 
and liberal New England and the North that are 
covered with the lines of light; all over South 
America, Mexico, and Roman Catholic Canada 
the great mass of the men and women are wholly 
without intelhgence, and only the few share in 
the impulse of progress. Knowledge flies from 
the rule of the **Church.” Ultramontane Bel- 
xium has thirty-three per cent. of its population 
who can neither read nor write (see Report of 
the Commissioners of Education, 1871, p. 496). 
Protestant Denmark has scarcely any one; Nor- 
way and Sweden are at least as well educated as 
Denmark. Ultramontane France in its western 
departments leaves one-half its population whol- 
ly uninstructed. During the war of 1870 it was 
found that 17 out of 130 French officers at 
Konigsberg, prisoners of war, could not write 
their names or sign the pay-rolls, and the ex- 
traordinary proportion of illiterates among the 
common soldiers is thought to explain in part the 
easy triumph of the Germans. “ The common 
people of France seldom see a book,” says Gen- 
eral Hazen ( Zhe School and the Army, p- 378); 
‘*they have no magazines, and newspapers are 
scarcely known among them.” It is plain that 
with such a system of education Arizona would 
become a barren field tor the editor and the 
printer. ‘** We have no population,” General 
Hazen adds, “‘that at all corresponds to the 
poorer peasantry of France. Even the mount- 
ain inhabitants of East Tennessee and Kentucky 
are vastly superior im intelligence and character, 
though not in morals, to the French peasantry. 
The old men are vicious,” etc. 

Such is the result of the ultramontane rule 
in France. The education supplhed by the 
Church” has redaced the great body of the 
people to # strange and almost savage dullness. 
‘** They live and die,” General Hazen tells us in 
his interesting survey, often ** with no more ani- 
mation, hope, or happiness than the horse which 
was their only companion.” It. would be well 
if every ultramomtane would consult the School 
aud the Army before he applies himself to’ the 
consideration of educational questions, In Gen- 
eral HlazeN 8 account of the German schools he 
would find the cause of the difference between the 
two peoples. In Germany the state rules the 
‘*(hurch ;" in France the state obeys the ultra- 
montanes, In (rermany education tlourishes, 
and nearly every one learns to read and think ; 
in France the nation perishes under the rule of 
the Roman priest, and ignorance is the common 
lot of men. <A similar and even a far worse 
condition of things prevails in Italy and Spain, 
where for centuries the ‘* Church” has controlled 
the education of the people (see Report, 1871, 
p. 473); and of Rome, the chosen city of the 
‘* Church,” for so many ages, we are told by the 
latest reports that one-half the people can neither 
read nor write. They crowd to the common 
schools established by the Italian government 
with singular avidity. The ** Chief Justice” as- 
sures us that under the rule of the Pope Rome 
had a better system of cducation and was better 
instructed than any part of the United States. 
Until 1870 the report of the Italian government 
shows the papal city was covered with the gross- 
est ignorance. 

M. De Lavetere, a distingnished Belgian 
writer, has just printed at the request of Mr. 
GLADSTONE & pamphlet upon the effect of relig- 
ion on races, He indicates that ultramontanisin 
is every where the source of the decay of the 
Latin kingdoms and states. 
they are Latins, he thinks, that the Spaniards and 
Italians have fallen behind the Germans and the 
Goths. For he shows that Spain was a free land 
when England was a despotism, and Italy was 
the centre of mediaval republicanism and prog- 
ress four centuries before CROMWELL. jut the 
Latin kingdoms remained subject to Rome, and 
perished ; the German became Protestant, and 
rose to unexampled prosperity. ‘That it is relig- 
ion and not race that controls the fate of nations 
he indicates by a cleay example. The Genevese 
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are Latins; yet Geneva is the most cultivated, 
progressive, and prosperous of the Swiss cantons. 
The German cantons of Uni and Lucerne are Cath- 
olic, and lug behind their fellows; and he car- 
ries on his theory to the town, village, and fam- 
ily. He shows that the Catholic population is 
every where ignorant and poor, the Protestant 
industrious and advancing. ‘The nations sub- 
ject to the Pope are every where dead or dying, 
torn by internal convulsions, hastening to their 
fall. Even France, ruled by the Jesuits, is on 
the brink of civil war, and Belgium disordered 
and ill atease. But possibly M. De Lavetere 
has overlooked the cause of this singular con- 
trast. Ultramontanism every where banishes 
education, and civil war, decay, and corruption 
are the necessary fruits of uncultivated minds. 
If Arizona is prudent, it will searcely, with such 
examples, be willing to place its educational af- 
fairs in the hands of the ultramontanes. 

But contrasted with the impotent or destruc- 
tive effects of clerical education upon the Latin 
race, how grand and humane appear the growth 
and triumph of our common schools! -Every 
State adopts them with ardor, and they have 
sprung up every where by the spontaneous action 
of the people. Within twenty years the system, 
perfected and enlarged, has spread from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. It has educated the cities 
and the wilderness. It is the cheapest mode of 
teaching ever known; yet its school buildings 
are countless and often magnificent, and the 
most splendid of these palaces of learning has 
recently been built at Omaha, where only a few 
years ago was a solitude. Six millions of chil- 
dren are taught in the common schools yearly at 
a cost of possibly ten dollars for each. The 
common schools lengthen the duration of life, 
avert disease, banish crime, refine and strength- 
en the race. ‘They teach every where pure re- 
publicanism. The principles of 1776 are re- 
peated in every school-house from Maine to 
California, and caste and sectarianism recede 
at their approach. We are fast becoming one 
great, united, progressive. people, educated in 
the same way, filled with the generous and tol- 
erant spirit of freedom, and the foundation of 
all our prosperity is the swift and unceasing 
growth of our common schools, 

LAWRENCE. 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


‘“*Waen | married,” said ex-Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Lowe, at a London dinner party, “I declared, 
‘With all my worldly goods I thee endow,’ although | 
hadn't a shilling In the world.” “ But,” chimed in the 
wife, “you had your splendid talenta.” “ Yes, my 
dear; but vou know I didn't endow you with them,” 
was the right honorable gentleman's reply. 

Tom Mogre is the author of the following gushing 
little epig™am, which has been credited to a dozen 
others: 

“They say thine eyes, like sunny skies, 
The chief attraction form ; 
I «ee no sunshine in those eyes— 
They take me all by storm.” 

A Fifeshire man recently took his child to the min- 
ister to be baptized, who asked him, “Are you pre- 
pared for so solemn and important an occasion °” 
“Prepared!” he echoed, with some indignation: “I 
hae a firlot o' bannock bakin’, two hame, an’ a gallon 
0 the beet Highland whusky, an’ I wart like to ken 
what better preparations ye expeck frac a man in my 
condition o' life 


“If a dog's tail ia cut off entirely, will it not interfere 
with his locomotion?” “ Not exactly; it will not af- 
fect bis carriage, but it will stop his waggin’.” 


A loquacious blockhead, after babbling some time 
to Lord Erskine, observed he was afraid he wae ob- 
truding om his lordship’s ear. ‘**Oh, not at all,” said 
Erskine ; have_not been listening.” 
-_ 


An old Scotch pee. who was not only 4 preacher 
but a parson, and Who on week-days returned the vis- 
its which his people made to him at the kirk on Suan- 
days, onc@ came to the house of a parishioner where 
his gentle knocking could not be heard for the noise 
within. Epon this be lifted the latch and walked in, 
saying, in a majestical way, “I should like to know 
who is the head of this house?” “ Weel, Sir,” said 
Sandy, “if ye bide a wee we'll miayhbe be able to tell 
ye, for Janet and I are just trying to settle that point.” 

“In faith, captain,” said a son of Erin, as a ship was 
coming on the const in inclement winter weather, 
“have ve a almenick on board?” No, haven't.” 
“ Thin, be jabers,” replied Pat, “ we shall have to take 
the weather aa it comes.” 

<> 

The man that was stuck up with pride has been 
taken down, and hangs on hie own hook at present. 
Inu case the hook should give way, let him lie upon his 
own liabilities until he is prepared to sleep on a clear 
conscience, 

— 

A person pretending to have seen a ghost was asked 
what the apparition said to him. “How shonid | 
know 7?” he replied; “1 am not skilled in the dead lan- 
guages,” 

- 

‘Any ting pite you dere ?" inquired one Dutchman 
of another, while engaged in angling. ‘“* No, notting 
atall.” ‘** Vell,” retarned the other, “ notting pite me 
too,” 

It is related of a Parisian portrait-painter that hav- 
ing recently painted the portrait of a lady, acritic, who 
had just dropped in to see what was going on in the 
studio, exclaimed, “ It ie very nicely painted ; but why 
did you take such an ugly model 7” “It is my mo- 
ther,” calmly replied the artiet. ‘Oh! pardon, a thou- 
samd times,” from critic, in great confusion. “ You 
are right; I onght to have perceived it. She resem- 
bles you completely.” 

“ Maister,” aaid an old Scotch servant, “ whether 
cude manners, when a gentleman gies ye a giass 
o whusky, to tak’ a drap or drink aff the haill o't 7” 
The master having, in homely Scotch phrase, judi- 
ciously replied to this poser that the courtesy consist- 
ei in imbibing the w hole, the man ex laimed, with a 
sigh of relief, “Then, Gade be thankit, | was man- 
nerly >” 

During the session of a county court in the intenor 
a witness was asked if he was not a hushbandman, when 
he coolly replied, amidst the laughter of the court, 
No, Sir, U's not married.”, 

A whimeical comparison being made between a 
clock and a woman, Charlies Fox observed that he 
thought the simile had ; “ for,” aaid he, “*a clock serves 
to point out the hours, and a woman to make us forget 
them.” 
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GERMAN CHARACTER SKETCHES. 


yi 


ALPINE HORN--WAKING THE ECHOES, 


Tuk illustrations on this page are engraved 
from sketches by A. Henpscuet, a German art- 
ist, who is quite successful in light and humor- 
ous caricature. . The first picture shows a couple 
of mischievons boys, apparently shoe-makers ap- 
prentices, stealing up behind a poor old tinker, 
who stands quietly counting the proceeds of his 
last job, and entirely unconscious of the salute in 
store for him. It will-be great fun to see the 


old fellow jump when the blow descends upon 
the big kettle on his back. Shoe-makers’ appren- 
tices in Germany have the reputation of always 
being up to all sorts of mischievous pranks. 
‘* Breakfast on the Door-Step,”’ Innocence,’ 
and ** The Quartette” require no explanation. 
‘Of Work” shows a pair of working-men out 
for a holiday. They have evidently madé very 
free with the bottle, and will pay dearly for their 
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BREAKFAST ON THE DOOR-STEP. 
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OFF WORK. 


THE QUARTETTE. 


| fun with ** Katzenjammer.”’ The Alpine horn 
is well known to travelers in Switzerland and 
the Tyrol. It is used in many situations favor- 
able to reverberating echoes, and the effect, when 
the huge instrument is blown by a stout pair of 
lungs, is sometimes magical. ‘The horn is fre- 
quently the property of some old peasant or Al- 
pine herdsman, who earns a few pennies by wak- 
ing the mountain echoes for the benefit of passing 


tourists. A gun or pistol sometimes takes the 
place of the horn; and there are localities where 
the echo of the shot, at first faint and indistinct, 
gathers volume as it is thrown from cliff to cliff, 
until it breaks and dies away in a roll like thun- 
der. There is a very fine echo of this descrip- 
tion on the Konigs-see, in the Bavarian Tyrol, 
where the mountaim rises a solid wall of barren 
rock almost perpendicularly from the water. 
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IN THE ICE-PACK. 

Tue Austro-Hungarian North-polar Expedi- 
tion, consisting of the screw-steamer 7egethoff 
and a crew of twenty-four men, sailed from 
Bremerhaven on the 13th of June, 1872, and in 
forty-six days reached the outer edge of the ice, 
in 74° 30° north latitude. Its extension so far 
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until the middle of August, when the expedition 
of Count WiLczex was met. ‘The two expedi- 
tions parted company on the 21st of that month ; 
and the very next day the Jeyethoff was beset 
with ice, which soon froze around the vessel into 
solid masses, from which neither sawing nor 


blasting could set the imprisoned explorers free. 
they drifted helplessly northward, and 
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to the south, and the low temperature for that 
time of the year, augure “d ill for the future. 

The masses of ice with which the expedition 
had to battle presented grave obstacles. Ex- 
tensive ice-fieldes were seldom to be seen, and as 
rarely did wide openings present themselves ; 
but progress was greatly obstructed by broken 
ice, which threatened to close around and beset 
the steamer, and Barentz Island was not reached 
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In this manner the expedition drifted with 
the ice-fields through the whole of the winter of 
1872-73. The deck of the Tegethoff was cov- 
ered with snow, and an ice wall built round the 
stern, and this was repaired each time it was 
destroyed by the movement of the ice. The 
awning could only be spread over the fore part 
of the ship. In spite of all precautions the 
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stroved by the ice. On Christmas-cve a sudden 
movement of the ice demolished this asylum, 
leaving the ship unharmed. 

During the whole of the sammer of 1873 the 
Tegethoff continued to drift slowly northward 
with the ice. All attempts to free her were un- 
availing. The floe in which she was imprisoned 
was seven miles in length. On the 31st of Au- 
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by the middle of October the voyagers had lost 
sight of land. 

The foree of the ice was so great that planks 
of oak a foot thick, which fortified the stern of 
the ship, were crushed flat. ‘The crashing ice- 
floes bent, rose, and burst in two around the ves- 
sel, which rose to the pressure above her water- 
line, careened over upon her side, and remained 
in this fearful position for weeks and months. 


‘The men employed their time in 
making 


pumps froze. 
collecting and melting snow for water, 
meteorological observations, taking long walks, 


and holding schools. Every Sunday the Bible 
was read on deck by the light of an oil lamp. 
Before the disappearance of the sun, on the 
28th of October, they had built a house of coal 
in the neighborhood of the ship, to serve as the 
first refuge in case the Zegethoff should be de- 


gust the vovagers suddenly saw high masses of 
land, only fourteen miles distant, breaking through 
the banks of fog; before this sight all their anx- 
ieties vanished. This land now bears the dis- 
tinguished name of the Emperer and King /of 
Austria and Hungary. But i was impossible 
to reach the longed-for goal, and its sight almpst 
became a torment, for the ship still drifted befpre 
every wind, and any one quitting the floe wonld 
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have been cut off and lost. On the 22d of Oc- 
tober, 1873, she sun again forsook them. Their 
second polar night of 125 days passed without 
the horrors of the previous one. ‘The impossi- 
bility of freeing the ship from ice led to the deter- 
mination to abandon her; and after the return of 
the sun on the 24th of February, 1874, the boats 
and provisions were removed to an unbroken 
i¢e-floe. ‘This was a task of great difficulty and 
canger, but it was successfully accomplished. 


—— 
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HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Tuts is the season when numerous accidents occur 
in boating, bathing,and swimming. One can scarcely 
open # hewspaper without the eye falling on some rec- 
ord of “death from drowning.” The boat upsets, the 
bathers are carried beyond their depth into the cur- 
rent, the swimmers are seized with cramp. At least 
half a dozen lives have already been lost at Coney Isl 
and this season. A sad affair occurred at Fall River 
a short time ago. Seven boys were bathing together 
when the youngest one became frightened, and asked 
the others to help him. In attempting to do this they 
went into deep water, and all but one was drowned, 
It is not an unusual circumstance for a person whe 
attempts to rescue another from drowning to fall a 
victim to his kind intentions. Much care and caution 
are necessary, even on the part of the best swimmers; 
while endeavoring to save a drowning person ; and if 
one can not swim at all, or but little, it is useless to 
plunge into the water. Persons attempting the rescue 
of another should divest themselves of coat and boots 
A child may be easily managed by.an ex- 
pert swimmer; but if the drowning person is strong 
and powerful, it is often imperatively necessary to 
keep out of his reach until he is partially exhausted ; 
otherwise he will clutch his rescuer, and both may go 
down together helpless. Calmnes* and cantion are 
invalaable in the water. The sufferer will clutch any 
thing extended toward him at first—an oar, branch of 
a tree, a neck-tic, or a sleeve of a jacket, and if the oth- 
er end of the article can be held in the mouth, the res- 
cuer has the use of his arms. But still it is needfn) to 
keep out of the reach of the drowning person. 
hind him and push him along, but never attempt to 
reason with him. If he insensible, a good 
ewimmer can easily bring him to the shore or to a 
place of safety, and then the proper means of restora- 
tion should be immediately used. Impulsive reckless- 
ness, even though inspired by the most generous feel- 
ing, will not be so likely to save a drowning man as 
thoughtful caution. It may be well to mention that 
in case one feela cramp coming on while in the water, 
it is best not to stop, but to strike out faster than be- 
fore: a sudden jerk of the limb is often an eflectual 
relief. 


if possible. 


Go he- 
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An order has been passed by the Schoo] Committee 
of Boston to establish four Kinderyarten schools; 


one in Charlestown, one at the North End, in Han- 


cock District, one in South Boston, in the Lawrence 
District, and one in Roxbury. 


Another steam annihilator is in the fleld—the Keely 
motor is not alone. A Chicago inventor has turned 
up who says that when rumors of the Keely motor 
reached his ears he went to work, and by a contriv- 
ance of his own succeeded in developing a tremendous 
power of expansion, though he has no idea that he has 
attained the result by the same process as Mr. Keely. 
The public awaits further developments. 


The Art of being a Grandfather \s the title of a small 
volume of poetry by Victor Hugo which will soon be 
published. 


Sarf bathing at some of the fashionable watering- 
places is peculiar. Ladies put on the most elaborate 
bathing costumes, and then run down to the breakers 
in high glee. A little foam is allowed to wet their 
pretty feet, whereupon they all scream and run back 
to the bathing houses, and put their hotel finery on 
again. Then when they come out they say the bath- 
ing was ** perfectly splendid.” 


Young men are wanted at Long Branch. 


They are 
wanted every where in modern high life. An ex- 


change says that the girls have found the specimen 
tailor’s dummy lacks vitality and is painfully useless. 


Subscriptions for tht memorial theatre to Shaks- 
peare ip his native town already amount to about 
$15,000. No sum, however amall, is refused, and all 
English-speaking people are invited to share in the 
memorial. In connection with the theatre there wil. 
be a library and a gallery for pictures and statuary of 
Siakspearean subjects. 


The Board of Inquiry appointed by the Board of 
Trade to investigate the facts in connection with the 
loss of the Sehiller was conducted by Mr. James Pat- 
teson, police magistrate of Greenwich, assisted by two 
nautical assessors, Unfortenately the report clearly 
shows a culpable lack of precaution on the part of 
Captain Thomas, It appears that the accuracy of the 
dead-reckoning was taken for granted, even when no 
observations had been taken for three days, and a speed 
allowed of fourteen knots an hour, ander both steam 
and sail, during a dense fog. It wae not until a short 
time before the disaster that the speed was reduced, and 
even then no soundings were taken. The report says, 
‘Had a cast of the lead been taken at eight or even 
nine o'clock, it would have shown. thei their proxim- 
ity to danger and the error in their reckoning, and 
probably have averted this sad disaster.’ 


A young German, Schroeder by name, has just ob- 
tained from the United States letters patent for his jy)- 
vention of a balloon, by which it is claimed a voyage 


_can be made from New York to London in fifty hours. 


The vessel is to be constructed in the form of a life- 
boat, sixty feet long and ten wide, which is to be con- 
nected to and carried by a balloon of linen, having a 
capacity for 70,000 cubic feet of gas. Without giving 
the details of ite construction, it is sufficient to state 
that this invention, upon which Mr. Schroeder has been 
at work for three years, seems to be hig) iy approved 
by those who bave examined it. 


At a meeting held in London on July 16 ft was re- 
solved to open a public subscription for the erection 
of a statue of Lord Byron in some conspicuous place 
in that city, 


Yale College during the first few years of its exist- 
ence was located at Saybrook, an old town on the 
shores of Long Island Sound, at the mouth of the 
Counecticut River. It ie related that in the year 1700 
ten clergymeu-met at Branford, Connecticut, ten miles 
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east of New Haven, and formed themselves into a so- 
ciety, and at a second meeting they contributed about 
forty folio volumes “for founding a college in this 
colony.” ‘This act originated Yale College. In 1701 
the State General Assembly voted sixty pounds ster- 
ling in support of the ** Collegiate School,” at the same 
time granting a charter. The first meeting under the 
charter was held at Saybrook, November, 1701, when 
the trustees elected the Rev. Abraham Pierson, pastor 
of the church in Killingworth (now Clinton), its first 
president. The people of Killingworth were unwilling 
to have their minister locate in Saybrook, and the stu- 
dents were instructed by him at Killingworth from 
1701 to 1707, the time of his death. The annual Com- 
mencements were held at Saybrook ; but not till 1751 
was the institution moved to its present location, New 
Haven. The first college building is remembered by a 
very few persons now living, and was taken down by 
Adam Stanton, and the timbers were framed into bis 
dwelling, which is still standing and occupied by his 
descendants. 


The Whim is a small sloop which sailed from En- 
gland not long age for the arctic regions. It is under 
the command of Captain Wiggins, of the merchant 
service, and is manned by five able seamen. Captain 
Wiggins commanded an expedition to the arctic seas 
last year, and he is of opinion that a valuable field for 
investigation and trade is open among the scattered 
people who occupy Samoyede Land and northernmost 
Russia generally, and he and his crew go out in pur- 
suit of further investigation in the direction indicated. 


It is eaid that the ratio of bathers at Long Branch is 
about one to ten of the population; that nearly every 
one would like to bathe, but that few dare to do so— 
not because they fear the water, but they fear critical 
comment. There are few, either men or women, who 
look well in dripping clothes, and they fear to look 
their worst. Children do not care much about looks 
when enjoyment is to be found ; 80 they roll and splash 
in the water to their hearts’ content. 

A“ Boston pastor,” in the Congregationalist, diacuss- 
ing the question, ‘*Where shall we go this summer ?” 
says that if you will * buy a knapsack and cut a staff, 
you can go any where.” A foot journey, he assures 
us, is cheap, healthy, and independent; also romantic 
and stinfwlating, yet restful. The brief directions are 
these: “* Buy a knapsack, or take the old one. Pack up 
an overcoat, and share with your conrrade the pieces 
of a soldier tent. Leave boots and cotton stockings 
behind, and substitute easy-going shoes and a pair 
of ‘blue homespune’ right from down-East knitting- 
Stick in your rubbers and a change of wool- 
ens al/ over, As for food, you had better forage as you 
go along (honestly, of course). You may or may not 
want to make sure of the soldier's staff, coffee, before 
you start, adding a block of dried beef.” 


needles, 


Yale College Library has received a gift of $1000 for 
the purchase of a complete collection of Parliamentary 
papers of Great Britain from 1865 to 1573. The collec- 
tion embraces 742 volumes, bound in half parchment, 
and mostly of folio size. 


The Governor of Ceylon, with the full concurrence 
of the Secretary of State, has refused to issue any more 
licenses to shoot or capture elephants. The number 
of elephants in Ceylon has been greatly diminished by 
the wholesale and wanton destruction of them. 


France is not a stranger to destructive floods, but 
the only inundations comparalne to the recent one 
were those of 1727 and 1856. The latter began on May 
30, 1856, in the southern and central parts of France. 
The valleys of the Loire, the Khone, and their tributa- 
ries were completely imundated. From Paris to Lyons, 
and onward to the sea, the streams, large and small, 
overflowed their banks. The conntry around Chalons, 
Tours, and Lyons looked like an inland sea. Human 
bodies, cattle, furniture, agricultural productions, and 
farm buildings were borne along the floods. The 
streets of many towne were only passable in boata, 
The embankments of the Rhone were broken down by 
the weight and force of the waters, and all the lower 
quarters of Lyons were inundated. At that time the 
Emperor Napoleon IIL. personally visited the scene of 
suffering, and distributed gold for relief in a way that 
greatly increased his popularity, though at the risk of 
danger to himself. On the occasion of the recent 
flood, Marshal M‘Mahon hastened, with attendants, to 
the inundated departments to succor the distressed, 
and Madame M‘Mahon immediately opened a sub- 
scription and exerted herself for the relief of the un- 
fortunates. 


Messrs. Hickuine & Co., bankers and 
brokers, 72 Broadway, N. Y., execute orders 
in stocks, bonds, and gold by mail and telegraph, 
on small margins, buy and sell privileges, and 
do a general brokerage and banking business. 
Send for a 72-page book, entitled ** Men and 
Idioms of Wall Street,” mailed free.—[ Com. | 


Taken internally, Dr. Pierce's Compound 
Extract of Smart-Weed, or Water Pepper, re- 
lieves, almost instantly, pain in stomach or 
bowels, cramps, and spasms. ‘There is nothing 
that compares with it for Diarrhea, Dysentery, 
Cholera, and Cholera Morbus. Used externally, 
it is an invaluable liniment for both man and 
beast. It is the people's friend, and all should 
keep it with them—in fact, so conveniently near 
that they can put their hand upon it in the dark, 
if need be. It is sold by all dealers in medi- 
cines.—[ Com. ] 


New anrp Srrance.—Travelers and residents in ma- 
larious districts should inquire about Holman’s Fever- 
and-Ague Pad. A positive cure without medicine. Stop 
dragging with poisons, and try the new plan. Drug- 
gists sell it. Send address for full particulars to 
F. Kipper & Co., 88 Johii Street, New York.—{ Com.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HOUCHINS 
Patent Non-Explosive 
Pocket Cook Stove. 
With Gridiron and Boiler, 
halding one pint 

This ie the most complete 
and portable cook stove. It 
can be carried in the pocket. 

Sent by mail on receipt of 
$1 6. Send for Circular. 

THE HOUCHIN M’'F'G CO., 
Noe. 150 to 158 East 169th St., New York. 


GILES’ 


TRADE MARIS 


IODIDE OF AMMONIA 


Cures Neuralgia, Face Ache, Rheumatism, Gout, 
Frosted Feet, Chilblains, Sore Throat, Erysipelas, 
Bruises, or Wounds of every kind in man or animal 


A severe injury to my right arm caused an enlarge- 
ment of the bone above the wrist; gave me great paiu 
and trouble. Gites’ Liniment or Ammonia 
effected a cure. ADAM ENGEL, 

Oyster House, 465 Sixth Ave. 


Sold by all Druggists. Depot 451 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 
Only & i) cents and $1 per bottle. — 


‘Buy yo your watc hes 
from first hands and 
save the profits of 
middle men. Gents’ 

solid gold hunting-case Watch, patent lever, chronom- 
eter balance, splendid time-keeper, warranted, $45; 
usual! retail price, $60 to $75. Same works in solid Sil- 
ver case, $15. In Oroide, $15. Ladies’ solid Gold patent 
lever, hunting-case, chronometer baiance Watch, war- 
rante d, #25; usual retail price, $35 to $50. Upon receipt 
of 5 per cent. we will send Watches by ex =, C.O.D., 
with privilege to examine before paying valance. Kt 
dress W. H. DONNELL & CO., Wholesale Dealers, 61 
Broadway, New York. P. 5S. —Orvide Cylinder W atch- 
ces, not warranted, $s. 


RANK’S GRAVE GUARDS. 


Designed for the purpose of preserving the symme- 
try of burial mounds, and holding the usual Head and 
Foot Stones more securely and permanently in posi- 
tion. Illustrated Catalogues furnished on application. 

AMOS RANK & ., Sale Ohio. 


EPILEPSY OR FITS. 


A SURE CURE for this distressing complaint is 
now made known in a Treatise (of 45 octavo pages) on 
Foreign and Native Herbal Preparations, published by 
Dr. O. Purters Brown, The prescription was discov- 
ered by him in such a providential manner that he can 
not conscientiousls salteae to make it known, as it has 
cured every body who has used it for Fits, never hav- 
ing failed in a single case. The ingredients may be 
obtained from any druggist. A copy sent free to all ap- 
plicants by mail. Address Dx. O. PHELPS BROWN, 
21 Grand Street, Jersey C ity, N. J. 


Self-Propel- 


For CRIPPLES 
Can be easily 
in or out doors, 
ing the use of 
State your 
— for illus- 


and INVALIDS. 
either 
yy any One hav- 
hands. 

size, and send 
trated catalogue 


of different stylesandprices. 
S. A. SMITH 

Please mention No. 32 Platt St, 
this paper. N. ¥. City. 


GENIO 


Fishes and Fishing. 


FISHING IN 


©, 


SCOTT 


AMERICAN WATERS. By 
Scott. New Edition, containing 
Parts Six and Seven, on Southern and Mis- 
With numerous I]ustra- 


Crown 8yo, Cloth, $3 50. 


cellaneous Fishes. 
tions. 


Contains a vast amount of information concerning 
the sea and fresh-water fishes of our American wa- 
ters, the various methods of capturing them, the tackle 
to be employed, etc. Important in respect of fish- 
culture. This book, like the author of it, is eminently 
practical, and every angler onght to have it. We 
doubt whether there is another man in America ca- 
pable of writing and illustrating, as Mr. Scott has 
done, such a book as this.—<Spirit of the Times. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


tw~ Haxrer & Brorurns will eend the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States 
or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


F. J. KALDENBERG’S 
MEERSCHAU WMS 


AND AMBER GOODS 
Sent C, O. D. to all parts of the coun- 
try. Send stamp for Llustrated Price- 
List, wholesale or retail. Repairing in all it« branches. 
All kinds of Tobaccos always on hand. P.O. Box 91. 
Stores, 6 Astor House, Broadway ; 71 Nassau, cor. John 
St. Factory, 6 John Bt, ne near Broadw ay, » New York. — 


UY J. &P. COATS’ BLACK| 
olin for your MACHINE. 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 


For walks, cisterns, foundations,stables,cellars, bridges 
reservoirs, &c. Remit6cte. for prac tical treatise on ce- 
ments, S. L. MERCHANT & CO., 76 South St., N. Y. 


SKIN A CURE GUARANTEED. 


Mate your case, and send with 
DIS ASES cents, to De VAN DYKE, 
421 GREEN ST., PHILA., PA. 
Edward Collegiate Institute— 
for Ladies and Gentlemen. Prepares for College, 
Sixteen teachers. $194 per year tor 
Fall term, Sept. 2. 
Fort Edward, N. Y. 


Business, or Life 
board, with course in English. 
JUS. E. KING, D.D., 


European Manufacturers of Raber 
Goods in the Background, 


The fame of our Or fresh water, 
beautiful GOSSA- and fetal abseice 
MER RUBBER Of adhesion unde) 
CLOTHING, for any, circum. 
Ladies’ and Gen- stances in the hot 
tlemen’s seform feat of weather. 
use, has extended We also make 
to Europe. Rub- Ladies’ and 
ber manufactur- Misses’ Gossamer 
ers there readily Leggins and 
admit their supe- Dress Shields, 
riority toany ever Gossamer Hats, 
made by them in and Cape for Gen- 
light weight, tlemen, and 
strength, imper- samer Umbrellas, 
riousness to salt SN the only real wa- 
ter-proof umbrella ever made. 


GOSSAMER RUBBER CLOTHING CO., 
289 Devonshire St., Boston. 

N. B.—Send Postal Card for our new Illustrated Cir- 
cular. To introduce our goods where they are not 
sold at retail, we will, on receipt of the following, send 
by mail: 

1 Gent's Coat, $10 00. 

1 Ladies’ 56-in.Cape, 8 25. 


1 Gent Car’ OO. 
p, 1 25, 


Imitation Gold Watches and 


CHAINS, at $15, $20, and $25. 
Each C hain $2 to $12 to match. 
Jewelry of the same sent C.O.)). 
by Express. Send for 
lustrated Circular. No Agents. 
COLLINS MET AL WATCH 
FACTORY, 335 Broadw ay, , New York. Box 3696. 


By the late Professor Cairnes. 


The Character and Logical Method of 
Political Economy. 
The Character and Logical Method of Polit- 
ical Economy. By J. E. Carrnes, LL.D., 
late Emeritus Professor of Political Economy 
in University College, London, 12mo, Cloth, 
Sl 


Any thing written by Professor Cairnes on political 
economy is sure to command the wo of all who 
are interested in the development science which 
with every advance has discovered some erroneous 
policy or false doctrine, not only thwarting human 
progress, but also at variance witb the particular in- 
terests of those who-are supposed to benefit by it, 
and who defend and sApport it. —Spectator, Loudon. 

The lucidity and logical coherence of Professor 
Cairnes’s writings render them admirable text-bouoks 
for students, as well as useful for more mature think- 
ers. It is a real pleasure to read them.—Saturday 
Review, London. 

No economical writer in England has, since Mill, 
commanded so much of public attention and respect. 
—The Nation, 

Mr, Cairnes has rendered a great service to the liter- 
ature of political economy in bringing out a second 
and greatly enlarged edition of this remarkable work. 
The present volume has received so many and such 
valuable additions that it will be read with almost as 
much interest as if it were an entirely new work. 
The general purpose of the book, which is to show 
that the deductive method is that which should be 
adopted in the pursuit of economic investigations, is 
dealt with by Mr. Cairnes in a most masterly and 
conclusive manner.—Examiner, London. 

We are convinced that the “Character and Logica! 
Method of Political Economy” will take a high rank 
among the contributions which have been made dur- 
ing the last half century to Economic Science. — 4A the- 
neum, Loudoun. 


Some Leading Principles of Political 
Economy. 

Some Leading Principles of Political Economy 

newly Exponnded. By J. Carryes, LL.D. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


It is with great pleasure that we welcome another 
contribution to Political Economy from the ablest liv- 
ing representative of the school of Ricardo and Mill. 
—NSaturday Review, London. 

* * * We can only, in concluding, thank Professor 
Cairnes for a work which is perhaps to the student 
of the present day second in importance only to the 
immortal treatixes of Adam Smith and Mill.—British 
Quarterlu Review. 

The appearance of a new volume from the pen of 
Prof. Cairnes is always a matter of congratulation 
among students of political economy. But the satis- 
faction produced by the present work will be en- 
hanced by the fact that it not only throws new livht 
on some of the most important problems of the 
science, but that it entirely recasts the theory of cost 
of production, and thereby clears away, to a great ex- 
tent, the mists and fogs by which the doctrines of in- 
ternational trade and international values are eur- 
rounded, * * * We can only conclude by hoping that 
it will not be long before this book, the most impor- 
tant contribution which political economy has received 
for many years, is in the hands of every student of 
the science.—Athenaum, London. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Hanrver & Broruens will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, t any part of the United 
States or Canada, on receipt of the price. 


SHOT-GUNS, RIFLES, PISTOLS REVOLVERS, 


Of any and every kind. Send stamp for 
Catalogue. Address Gireat Western Gu 
and Revolver Works, Pittsburak. Pa. 
EAFPNESS and CATARRHE. Lady 
who had suffered for vears from Deafness and 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
eymnpathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
tree of charge, to anv one similarly afflicted. Address 
MRS. M. CLARA LEGGETT., Jersey © ity, N. J 


\ TANTED.—A case of either Diabetes, Gravel, In- 

flammation of Kidneys and Bladder, or Brick 
Dust Deposit, that * Constitution Water” 
cure, 40 drops, 


: will not 
by all druggists. 
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AUGUST 1875. } 


Racing Boat Stock, 
SPANISH & WHITE CEDAR. 


and quality, from, 3-16th thick up, 
planed and unplaned. Also, full stock of HARD- 
WOOD LUMBER and VENEERS, MAHOGANY, 
<\TINWOOD, ROSEWOOD, WALNUT, &c. 


Inclose Stamp for Catalogue and Price- List. 


Geo. W. Read & Co., 


156 to 200 Lewis St., foot 5th & 6th Sts., E. R., N. ¥. 


Hide-&-Seek. 


A pair of life-size 
figures for the 
lawn in 


STONE. 


Indestructible by 
any weather. 


Extra lengths 


Vase on each for 
earth and flowers. 


Em lose 10 cts for 
illustrated catalogue ¢ 
and prints to 
JOHN ROGERS, 

212 Fitth Ave., 

New York. 


— 


PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits and Imitations. 


THE 


Work of God in Great Britain. 


The Werk of God in Great Britain: under 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey, Is73 to 1875. 
With Biographical Sketches. By Rurus W. 
CrarK, D.L. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Dr. Clark's volume is marked by his well-known 
graphic style, by intense sympathy and euthusiasm, 
and by askillful presentation of the preachers, and of 
the origin, progress, principles and issues of the reviv- 
al.—Chriatian Inteliigencer. 

This book ia well worthy of the careful reading of 
all. —Chriatian Inatructo; 

Will be welcome to thousands of readers.- 
Evenina Timea, 

Dr. Clark has made a very usefu! 
materials before him.—Congregational ist. 

Dr. Clark's book is a permanent and valuable con- 
tribution to the literature of revivals, and should be 
read and pondered by ail ministers and earnest work- 
—Christian Adrocate, 


rest ive, 


Alban 


book ont of the 


ers. 

The book is very sug 
of good wherever circulated. —Zion's Herald. 

It is a very clear, and wel) arranged nar- 
rative. The narrative is composed of extracts from 
the varions local publications. These extracts have 
been made witb discrimination and an evideut famil- 
iarity with editorial methods. Christian workers in 
this country will be eager to get this latest and most 
complete record of the work abroad that bas thus far 
beeu published.—Sunda j-School Times. 

A very complete account of one of the most remark- 
able revival movements on record. The widespread 
juterest excited by the work of Moody and Sankey 
flud intellectual gratification in the perusal 
of this volume.—‘. ¥ 

Ly. Clark bas a happy faculty of presenting truth in 
the form of a narrative: introducing anecdotes and 
incidents in the right place, throwing in the instruc- 
tive reflection when the subject calls for it, and thne 
making his work constantly attractive apd perma- 
nently useful.— Observer. 


and will be productive 


concise, 


au 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
il nd the above work by 
part uf fhe 


Hanrer & Brotures 
prepa d. f ann 
of $1 Py). 


mail, poat United States 


or Cana it, TeCE ipr 


DO YOUR owe PRINTINC! 
VEL TY 
PRINTING PRESS. 


For Professional and Amateur 
Printers, Schools, Societies, Man- 
ufac ture rs, Me ‘rcehants, and others itis 


he BEST ever invented 18.000 in usc. 
Ten st: les, Prices from $5.00 to $150.00 
ENJ.O. WOODS & CO. Manufrsand 


dealers in allkindsof Printing Material, 
Send stamp for Catalogue. ) 49 Federal) 8t. Boston. 


\ N T 
We remove Cancer without Pain, no Caustice or 
Knite need. The Cure is Perfect. Inclose 25 cents tor 
pamphlet containing cases and references, Address, 
Dus. PARK & McLEISH, No. 21 East 16th St., N.Y 


ARTIFICIAL LIMBS. 
MARKS’ PATENTS, with Rabber Hands and 
Feet, received GOLD MEDAI, at American In- 


stitute r, 1665, and Soret at every 

hx for 

MA INTAINED SUPERIORIT 
n 1874. An bove all, the eit m mt earnest adv: thousands 
sethem. U.S. Gow’t Mie. Every disabled sidier and citizen 


ng Artificial Limbs, who are not now familiar with our Patents, will 
had it to their interest to send us a clear statement of their case ; the 
will receive in retarn, our large Pamphlet, containing a history of, 
and much information concerning these world-renowned Substitutes. 
Also instructions te soldiers Aor to for the new 
of Gov’t Limbs, which commen THis free. 
A. A. MARKS, 575 BROADWAY. i 


4 using cA 
face 
velvet softness to the 
by 


esue 


you can have a clear complexion by 

REISON’S PARIAN 

Can be used without detection ; 

skin; does not rub off. Trial 

mail on receipt of two 3-cent stampa, 
HARRISON MAN’F'’G CO., 

15 North Ninth Street, Philadelpttia, Pa. 


CENTENNIAL PRINTING PRESS 


the neatest, « et bed and platen press ever 
made, screw « stable guage, with ink table 
aud roller, Warrantedto do cood we soid for 
"WO Dollars! By ma A miniature 
. two fontaof 
By rail 
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ent wanted 
Murray St., 


Address WM. E. LEWIS. Ohio 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


HARPER’S 
UNITED STATES READERS. 


Fourth Reader, 80 ets. 
Fifth Reader, $1 10. 
Sixth Reader, 1 40. 


First Reader, 25 ets. 
Second Reader, 40 “ 
Third Reader, 60 “ 


The literary character and high moral tone of the 
selections. 

The easy and natural grading of the series, and its 
general adaptation to the demands of the school-room. 

The mechanical execution, including the quality of 


POINTS OF | 
SUPERIORITY. 


the paper, the type, the binding, and the beauty and 
| number of the illustrations. 


By 
After a long and careful examination of six different series of Readers, the Board of Public 
of the city of Albany adopted the “ United States Readers” as being the beet for our schools 


From James J. Frank ry, of the Text-Book Committee, Alban 
lustruction 


From J. Batpwiny, President of the State Nurmal School, Kirksville, Mo. 


Children never weary of their fresh, delightful, and instructive lessons 


From Joun E. Suerwoov, Prin, Public School No, § Albany, ¥. 


Your Readers give good satisfaction. 
From Nevson Jounson, Supt. City Schools, Fort Madison, Towa, 


and since then 
They merit 


In December last our Board of Education adopted Harper's *‘ United States Readers,” 
we have tested them in the class-room, Teachers aud pupils are wel) pleased with them. 
all that is claimed for them. 


A. Kennepy, Trustees of the Public School, Shelbyville, Ind. 


1 adding our unqualified testimonial to the worth and excellence of Harpe 
After a careful and impartial examination of all the Readers before us, we 
unanimous vote, the above-named series. 


From A. D. Lyxon, Gro. C. 
We take great pleasure 
‘United States Readers.” 
adopted, by a 


Tuacurn, and 8. 


From J. E. Ryan, Prin. Public Sehool Ne. 


ted States Readers" have beev in constant use throughout the schoo! of which I have charge 
They are entirely satisfactory 


26, Bruoklyn, 
The * Uni 
fur seven years. 


From C.A. , 


examined Harper's 


Principal u Hi gh- School, Burlti 


areful “United States Readers,” and am highly pleased with them. 


From A. » the Ne hool Journal 


Considering the grading, variety of style, the pictures, the chara 
fational style, the selectious and notes for the beneit of teachers, 
of Readers published, 


ter of the selections 
judgment, 


the easy conver- 
fhe 


this in oul best series 


From R. Axpauves, D.D., 

I have examined with care Harper's * United States Readers,” and without hesitation I give them my 

hearty approval. 1 sbal) be gratitied, because of their very practical character, if these Readers be brought 

into yeneral use in all the public schools of the county, and shall be glad tu bave any part in iutroducing 
them: widel: 


Preaident Indiana Asbury University. 


Liberal terms for first introduction. Copies for examination with a view to introductions 
sent to teachers and school officers on receipt of half the retail price. 
Catalogue and Descriptive Circulars of School and College Text-Books mailed free to any 


teacher or school officer on application. 


FIE LD, Opera, Marine, Tour- 
ists, and general out-door day and 
night Double Perspectis e Glasses, of ex- 
traordinary power and wide fleld of ob- 
servation. Eye-glasses and Spectacles to strengthen 
and improve the sight, without the distressing eftect of 


Your Name Elegantly Print- 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 


for 25 Cents. h card contains 


a scene which is not visible until held towards the light. 
Nothing like them ever before offered in America. Big induce 
ments © Agents. Novaettr Puinxrixe Co., Ashland, Mass 


fre qos ntchanges. Catalogue sent by inclosing stam Agen's for the best-seiling Prize 
SEMMONS, Oculist’s Optician, 657 Broadway, N. ~ worse, 
ains 15 sheets paper, 15 envel- 
se opes, golden Pen. Pen Holder. 
NOV LT No by sing Peoctl, patent Yard Measure, aud a piece of Jeweirv, 
— Single package with elegant prize, post paid, 2c. Cin 

Holders —Stationery, &c., cular fiee BRIDE CU.., 700 B jroadway, 
lee. Catalogue free. ITY NOY- 


DEPOT. 
Harper's Magazine, Weekly, & Bazar. 


One copy of either will be aent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to anv Subscriber in the United States or 
Canada, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 

Magazine, Hanrven’s Weexcy, and 


/ELTY CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


r 
BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 
The subscriber begs leave to inform Book Canvass 
ers, Students, and all who are seeking lucrative and 

respectable employment, that he is peopenes: | to ofter 
liberal inducements to those who will engage in the 
sale of the following new and popular works, 
scription, viz.: A new and popular Dictionary of Re- 
ligious Knowledge, by Rev Lywan Aunort: the great 
Cyclopedia of Bib lie al, Theological, and Ecclesiastical 


Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. Literature, by M'Cuntook & Strong; the authenti 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrexry, or Journals of the late Dr. Lev INGSTONE, and the sar 
Razak will be red fi every) Club of Five | work in a ¢ heaper form, at $25). Also, in a few weeks 
Sensecnimens at $4.00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz the order-books for the new work, Z Bible Lands, by 
Rev. Henry J. Van-Lenyer, D.D., will be ready. For 


a for rrfhow? fy Oe ree. 
extra copy: Poatage fre further particulars, address AVERY BILL, 


Th Volumes of the Magazine commence with the Care of Hanrer & Brotunns, New York. 
Numbers for June ayd December of each year. Suab- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 


fied, it will be understood that the 
enbecriber wishes to begin with the firet Naomber of 
the carrent Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty 

with the vear, When no time 
nnderstood that the 
with the Number next after the receipt of hie order 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
pavable to the order of Haaren & Brortiurss is prefer- 


r $5. Largest variety in 


GENTS —16 Oll mounted, size 
10 
NATION AL "HROMO CO. 


the world. . Phila, Pa. 
Type, Press, and Boxwood 

Depot: Exgre Cabinets; Parrerns Lerrens. 
&Co., cor. Fulton & Dutch Sts..N. 


$60°90 


and Bazan commence 
pec ified, it Ww 1] le 
wishes to commence 


be 


to all. Articles 
Samples free. C, 
N. or Chie 


a week and expenses 
new: Staple as flour. 
. Lasinetonw & Bro., 


abie to Bank Notes, since, ehonid the Order or Draft GEN TS wanted for the best selling Maps and 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed withont losa to SA Kelinovs and Historical Charts at the lowest rates. 
the sender. HAAasis Lensneout, Pablishers, 107 Liberty St.. N. Y. 
Trees ror Apvertistne ts Hanrer'’s Weekly aND S35( A VION TH. —Acents wanted. 24 best 

aurre’s Bazar. selling articles in the world, One sample 


Harper’ a Inside Pa ages, $2 om per Line: tree. Address 7 BRONSON, Detroit, Mic 


Outside Page, $4 0 per Line—each in<ertion. TO ALL AGENTS. The 
Harper's Bazar. -$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, A *.) 00) Gill | ree grandest ame 7 ccariiaie 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion, Write SIMPSON & SMITH. 64 Cortlandt St_N. ¥.City 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


(a & A WEEK to Male and Female Agents in their lo- 
*“WPLOYWENT forall. Patent Novelties and Chromoa, ( ( cality. Costs NOTHING to try it. Particulars 
Catalogues free. Fefton &Co.,119 Nassau FREE. P.O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me. 


j Su r 


Mo. 


HOW TO MAKE IT. 


per dav Send for Chromeo Catalogue 
NOVELTY St. Lotus 


A DAY. 


(vrewlar. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
OF NEW BOOKS. 


I. 


DRAKE'S NOOKS AND CORNERS OF THE NEW 


ENGLAND COAST. Nooks and Corners of the 
New England Coast. By Avaws Drake, 
Author of *‘Old Landmarks of Boston, Historic 


Fields and Mansions of Middlesex ’ &e. With nu- 
merous Illustrations S8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 
IT. 4 

CAIRNES’'S CHARACTER AND LOGICAL 


METHOD OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. The 
Character and Logical Method of Political Econ- 
omy. By J. E. Carrnags, LL.D., Emeritus Professor 
of Polit tical Economy in U niversity College, Lon- 
don, Author of “Some Leading Principles of Polit- 
ical Economy Newly Expounded,.” 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 Sv. 
Ill, 


CARLYLE’S EARLY KINGS OF NORWAY. The 


Early Kings of Norway; also an Essay on the Por- 
traits of John Knox. By Tuomas Can iyie, Author 
of “The History of Friedrich I1., called Frederick 
the Great,” History of the French He volution,” 
* Past and Present,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

IV. 

GREEN'S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
PEOPLE. A Short History of the English People. 
By J. R-Green, M.A., Examiner in the School of 
Modern History, Oxford. With Tables and Colored 
Maps. Svo, Cloth, $1 75. 

v. 

HAVEN'S MEXICO. Our Next-Door Neighbor. Re- 
cent. Sketches of Mexico. By the Rev. Gi-err1 
Haven, D.D., Bishop in the M.E. Church. With 
Maps aud Illustrations. Crown svo, Cloth, $8 5w. 

VL 

WOOD'S MAN AND BEAST. Man 
Here and Heredfter. Ilinetrated more than 
Three Hundred Original Anecdotes, By the Rev 
J. G. Woon, M.A., F.L.S., Author of * Homes with- 
out Hands,” &c. Svv, Cloth, $1 50, 

Vil 

THE WORK OF GOD IN GREAT BRITAIN: un. 
der Mesara. Moody and Sankey, IS7T3 to 1875. With 
Biographical Sketches. By Rurvus W. D.D. 

zmo, Cloth, $1 50 
Vill. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE and the East: being a Guide through 
Great Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Ge many, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, 
Switzerlan¢ Tyrol, Denmark, Nérway, Sweden, 
Russia, and ‘Sp: ain. With over One Handred Maps 
and Plans of ities By W. Ferriver, 
Author of “Harper's Phrase - Book,” and “ His- 
tory of the Rise and Fall of the Paris Com- 
muue.” Fourteenth Year. In Thtee Vols., 12mo, 
hes Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $8 00 per Vol. (the 
‘ols, sold separately) ; or the Three Volumes in one, 
similar Bins ling, $7 00, 


and Beast 


X. 

GILDERSLEEVE'’S PERSIUS. The Satires of A. 
Persius Flacens. Edited by Basit L. 
Pb. D. (Gottingen), LL.D., Professor of Greek in the 
University of Virginla. izmo, Cloth, $1 25. 

MACREADY'’S REMINISCENCES, and Selections 
from his Diary and Letters. Edited Sir Farp- 


rreick Potnuoen, Bart..cone of his Executors. With 
Portraits. Crown Svo, Cloth, $1 
XI. 
MOHAMMED AND MOHAMMEDANISM: Lec- 


tures De!ivered at the Royal Inetitution of Great 
Britain in February and March, 1874. By R. Bos- 
wortu Switna, M.A., Assistant Master in Harrow 
School: late Fell Ww of Trinity. College, Oxford 
With an Ap vendix containing Emanuel Deutsch's 
Article on l2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

XI. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1874. Prepared by Prof. Srencer F. 
Bainp, Assistant-Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, With the Co-operation of some of the most 
Eminent Men of Science in the United States. Larye 
lymo, nearly 900 pa Cloth, #200. (Uniform in 
style and price with the volumes for 1871, 1872, and 
IsTt3.) The Four Volwmes sent by mail, postaye pre- 
paid, on receipt of Seven Dollars, 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The Sollorvting Novela tre bound in Paper, Svo, except 


where otherwiae apecified a 


res, 


Playing the Mischief By J. W. De Foresr. 75 cents. 


Miss Angel. lilustrated. 75 


cepts. 


by Miss Tuackeray, 


Ward or Wife. Illustrated. 25 cents. 


The Lady Saperior. By Exrtza F. Pottarp. cents 


leeulte. cente. 


Walter's Word. By Jawes 75 cents 


Bluebeard’= Keys, and Other Stories, 


KKRAY. 7&2 cents. 


By Miss Tuack- 


Our Mutual nd. llustra 


ted loth, 


By Cuartes Dickens 
$i 


Three Feathers. By Ww. Brack. Illustrated. $1 00 


Rape of the Gamp. By C. Wersu Mason. Illustrated. 


Alice Lorraine: By R. D. Brackwore. 75 cents. » 


Our Detachment. By Karuarine Kixe. & centa 


Mr. Vaughan's Heir. By Fraxx Lee Bexeprer. $1 00 


Safely Married. By the Author of “ Caste,”  Colone! 


Dacre,” GW centa, 
The Law and the Lady. By Wriaxre Illus 
trated. T5cents. 12 ‘mo, Cl oth, $1 


Hanerre & will send either af the above 
prepaid, part of the 
lnited STafes of Cunada, on ree of the pi 


works rectal, postage fon an 


Harrer’s Caratooce mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cente. 


<« BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, N. 


10 DOLLARS PER DAY 3 


IITARPER 


WANTED to sell 
MPROVED HOME 
SHOT TLE Sewing Machine 


Address Johnson, Clark & Co., Boston, Mass.; New York 
City; Pittsburgh, Pa. ; Chicago, ; of Bt. Louis, Mo. 
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THE HUNGRY DOG AND THE SHADOW. 


Grasp at the Shadow and lose the Substance. 


Newport, R. I. 


WEAVERS & BATES. 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES. AND NETTING, 


; WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 


Send for Price-List. Baltimore, Md. 


M home ment; Magnif} ing Glaeee “Te 


Spy Glasses, Lenses of ‘all kinds. Price-List free. MoA 
STER, Manufacturing Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. 


No. 740 BROADWAY. 


New Styles of Pleasure 


CARRIAGES, 


For town and country driving, made from the 7. 


and most approved designs, manufactured from the 


INE LUMBER Shingles, 


prices. Addre ss J. Cc ABE, Stanton, pith. 


best materials only, and of strictly first-class work- 
mayship. Prices have been reduced, and each car- 
riage is warranted in every particular. 


AWRENCE BROTHERS & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
No. 16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Harper’s New and Enlarged Catalogue 


with a complete Analytical Index, sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents. HARPER & BROTHERS, 
lind RANKLIN Sevan arr, N. 


Nooks and Corners of the New England Coast. |» 


By SAMUEL ADAMS DRAKE, 


Author of ‘* Old Landmarks of Boston,’’ *‘ Historic Fields and Mansions of Middlesex,’ &c. 


Superbly Tlustrated by Eminent American Artists. 


Svo, 


Mr. Samuel Adams Drake does fur the New England 
coast such service as Mr. Nordhoff has done for the Pa- 
cific. His ** Nooks and Corners of the New England 
Coast,” a volume of 459 pages, is an admirable guide 
both to the lover of the picturesque and the searcher 
for historic lore, as well as to atay-at-honre travellers, 
The “ Preface” tells the story of the book: it is 
sketch map of the coast, with the motto: “On this 
line, if it takes all Summer.” ‘‘Summer”™ began with 


Cloth, #3 50. 


A great number of faithful and beautiful illustra- 
tions describe the scenery of the coast. * * * The 
historic part of the work is amply described and 
illustrated. Pictures of many old mansions are 


‘given, and we are shown the portraits of the re- 


Mr. Drake one Christmas day at Mount Desert, whence | 


he went South, touching at Castine, Pemaquia, and 
Monhegan; Wells and “‘Agamenticus, the ancient 
city” of Kittery Point; **The New- 
castle; Salem and Marblehead; Plymouth and Dux- 
bury; Nantu: ket, or “ Nautican ;" Newport, which 
monopulize : fifty pages; Mount Hope; New London ; 
Norwich and Savybroewk. What nature has to show 
and history to tell at each of these places, who were 
the heroes and worthies—ajl this Mr. Drake vives in 
pleasant talk; and nearly three hundred woodent 
views, maps, and portraits add very much to the in- 
terest of his text.—\. 

Mr. Drake's Nuooks aud Corners of the New Eng- 
land Coast” ought to be in the hands of every one 
who visits our seaside resorts. It ts i)lusteated with 
nearly 300 engravings on wood, emltrs ing views 
of scenery, portraits, incidents, &c. These artistic 
features serve to embellish a very interesting descrip- 
tion of our New England watering placer, enlivened 
with anecdotes, bits of history connected with the va- 
rious places, and pleasant gossip about people and 
things in geveral. 


The book is full of valuable infor- | 


mation for~tourists.—Boston Saturday Evening | 


zette. 
py HARPER 


HarPer 


nowned citizens of New England in past generations, 
and of the many gallant men whom the old world 
sent fur gain or discovery or adveuture to these wild 
shores.—.. Evening Post. 

He writes with special advantaves possessed by 
hardly any other author, in his familiar acquaintance 
with the chronicles of European exploring expedi- 
tions, and with the earliest colonial history of New 
England. His style is pleasant, often witty, and the 
many anecdotes of historical personages and brief 
sketches of their lives lend a peculiar and powerful 


charm to his narrative.—Literary World. 


Mr. Drake has given a very agreeable running nar- 
rative of the early settlements on the coast, with 
some account of their later fortunes, and references 
more or less extended to their personal and social 
history.—BDoston Daily A drertiser 

His style is at once simple and yraphic, and his 
work (@ rare merit in these days of trash and sensa- 
tionaliem) as conscientions and faithful to fact as if 
he were the dullest of anualists instead of one of the 
liveliest of essayists and historians. The legitimate 


charm of variety—characteristic of a work of this 


kind—makes the book more entertaining than any 
volume of similar size devoted exclusively to chronol- 
ogy, biography, essays, or anecdotes—for Mr. Drake's 
“*Nooks and Corners” combines all of these and 
much more in delightful proportions.—Jouy G. Saxe, 


the Brooklin Araua, 


X 


United States or Cunada, 


BROTITERS, New York. 


& will send the abore work hy mail, postage prepad, fo any part of the 


on apt of the price. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
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A TOUGH 


An Old and Well-Tried Remedy.—Mvx«. 
WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP for children 
teething has stood the test of thirty years. Millions 
of mothers can testify that itis reliable. Relieves the 
child from pain, softens the cums, reculates the bow- 
els, gives an infant troubled with colic -pains quict 
sleep, and its parents unbroken rest. 


APER OF ALL KINDS ON HAND 
AND MANUFACTURED TO ORDER, 
THOMAS MANAHAN, | 

WAREHOUSE 77 DUANE STREET. N. 


Setisler Do Your Own Printing 


fi r cords, labels, envelopes, etc, 
os for larger work. 
ir printing and 
advertising, save money and increase 
trade. Amateur hours BOYS 
fulpastime for spare hours. BOYS 
have great fun and make money fast 
Printing at printing. Send twostamps for full 
r 


ilogue presses type ete tothe Mfrs 


cals 
KELSEY A Meriden, Conn, 


Toile Lusary. 


WATER. 


| A Seasonable Requisite for the 
| Poilet, 


ists, C‘ountry 


Nursery, and Bath, “Cour- 
| Mragrant and Retreshing. “A De- 
Substitute tor Cologne 


or Tay 
Large Bottles, 75 cents. For sale by all 


Druggists. 


With or Without Warming Closet. 


The Best Portable Range in the Market. 
[IAN 


TUFAC 


ASK YOUR STOVE DEALER FOR IT. 


‘TURED BY 


ABENDROTH BROTHERS, 109 & 111 Beekman St., & 282 Pearl St., N.Y. 


STOVES sv TABLE FOR ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 2: 


Kxterminated ! 
In FURNITURE, 


Carpets, and Clothing, without injury to the 
most delicate color or goods, The expenec for mate- 
rial and labor to clear them from the largest Parlor 
Suit will not exceed One Dollar. For ONE DOLe« 
LAR we will forward recipe and instructions, and 
GUARANTEE all we claim or refund the money. We re- 
fer to any National Bank irrour city, and the Commer- 
mercial Agency of Mesera. Dunn & Co. 

NEWTON & DAVIS, 


Fire Gity Watch Cos 
NEW WATCH: 


A WANT LONG FELT, HITHERTO UNSUPPLIED. 
Coin Silver Case. 


Sound, Rellable, Lever Movement. 


Stem-Winder, - - $15. 


COMES WITUIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


Ask your jeweler to see it; if he can not supply 
you, send to undersigned for address of nearest jewel- 
er who Keeps them. 

Liberal discounta to the trade, who will] be supplied 
with price-lists, terms, and all particulars on applica- 
tion—enclosing business card—to 


EMPIRE CITY WATCH 


13 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Standard American 


ILLIARD 
TABLE. 


H. W. COLLENDER., 


(Successor to Phelan & Collender), 
Office and Warerooms 738 Broadway, N. Y. 
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HARDLY EARNED. 


‘To her hamble room at last returned, 
To seek for the rest so hardly—earned, 
The poor little teacher has come, 
She has patiently worked the long, long day, 
To read and to spell she has taught the way, 
And unraveled many a sum. 


She has guided the strokes of tiny hands, 
Traced winding rivers through foreign lands, 
‘Till all the lessons were said : 
And the evening hour is here once more. 
That comes when labor at last is o'er, 
The weary struggle for bread. 


The heights of knowledge are hard to reach. 

And the tiny heads that she tries to teach, 
How stupid they sometimes seem! 

Her heart is weary with toil and care, 

And the aching head lies helpless there, 
Watching the fire-light’s gleam. 


Che shadows full on the tired 

Phe haut of sleep on her eyelids lie- 
lhere is rest for the toler no 

L by cheerful kettle Its Story il 

Lhe hre licrhit plays on the 
Peace falls on the care-worn brow 


No friend or lover is waiting near, 

No, lips to kiss her, no voice to cheer, 
Only the Angel ot Sleep ; 

Ile comes to quiet the sorrowful moan 

Uf the woman-heart that is all alone, 
And his gentle watch to keep. 


—< 


HARDLY EARNED. 


REGENT CIRCUS, LONDON, 

Recenr Street, the handsomest thoroughfare 
in London, expands into what is ealled **the 
Circus,’ where it is crossed by Oxford Street. 
During the fashionable season it is thronged with 
carriages and pedestrians, as shown in our dou- 
ble-page illustration, the meeting lines of travel 
making most intricate confusion. 


ANDROMACHE AND BRISEIS. 


ANDROMACHE is beautiful. as all heroic wom- 
enare ; and Homer tells us she is “* white-armed.” 
We know no more about her person than this: 
and her character is exhibited only in the famous 
parting scene and in the two lamentations which 
she pours forth for her husband. Yet who has 
read the [liad without carrying away a distinct 
conception of this, the most lovable among the 
women of Homer? She owes her character far 
less to what she does or says than to how she 
looks in that ideal picture painted on our memory 
by Hlomer’s verse. When Hleetor leaves Ilion 
to enter on the long combat which ends in the 
death of Patroeclus, his last thought is for An- 
dromache. He finds her, not in their home. but 
on the wall, attended by her nurse, who carries 
in her arms his only son 

Hler first words, after she has wept and clasped 
lim, are: ** Love, thy stout heart will be thy 
death; nor hast thou pity of thy child, or me 
who soon shall be a widow. My father and iy 


mother and my brothers are all slain: but. Hee- 
tor, thou art father to me and mother and broth 
er, and thou, too, art the husband of my youth, 
Have pity, then, and stay here in the tower, lest 
thy son be orphaned and thy wife a widow.” 
The answer is worthy of the hero. ‘* Full well.” 
he says, ‘*‘ know I that Troy will fall, and I fore 
see the sorrow of my brethren and the king; but 
for these I grieve not: to think of thee. a slave 
in Argos, ynmans me almost - yet even so, I will 
not flinch or shirk the fight My duty calls, and 
[ must away.” He stretches out his mailed 
arms to Astvanax; bat the child is frightened 
by his nodding plumes So he lays aside his 
helmet, and takes the baby to his breast and 
prays for him. Andromache smiles through her 
tears, and down the clanging causeway strides 
the prince. Poor Andromache has nothing lett 
to do but to return home and raise the dirge for 
& husband as good as dead. When we see her 
again in the twenty-second [liad she is weaving, 
and her damsels are heating «a bath acainst Hee- 
tors return from the fight. Then students the 


ery of Lle« uba’s anguish thrills hey eurs, 
tle and thread drop from her hands : she gathers 
up bres skirts, ane like a mienad thes forth to the 
vall. She arrives in time to’ see her hushed 


nly dragged through dust at Achilles's chariot 
heels from ‘| rey She faints. and nen 
~he wakes it is to utter the most piteous hament 
in Homer, not, however, for Hector so miuch 
for herself as for Axtvanax. Ile who was rea 
ed upon a father's knees and fed with marron, 
and the fat of lambs, and when play tired him 


slept m soft beds umong nursing women, will 
now roam, an orphan, wronged and unbefriend- 
ed, hunted from the company of happier men, 61 
fed by charity with seanty scraps. The picture 
of an_orphan’s misery ameng cold friends and 
hard oppressors is wrought with the pathos of 
exquisite simplicity. And to the same theme 
Andromache returns in the rocero which ‘she 
pours forth over the body of Hector. **T shall 
be a widow and a slave, and Astyanax will either 
be slauvhtere: by Greek scldiers or set to base 
service im like bondage,” ‘Then the sigelet of the 
corpse reminds her that the last words of her 
sorrow must be paid to Hector himself.. What 
tonches her most deeply is the thought of death 
in battle : 

‘* For dying thou djdst not reach to me thy 
hand from the bed, or say to me words of wis 
dom, the which I might have aye remetnbered 
night and day with tears.”’ 

As far as stadied delineation of character goes, 


Dbriseis is more a silhouette than Andromache. 
We hnow her as the fair-cheeked damsel whe 

: fhin to stay with Achilles, and who loved 
Patroelus because he kept for her a ‘soothing 


rd. Inher /Arenos for Patroelus she exelaims: 
llow one woe alter another tukes me! I Siw 
and shun before our city, and my three 
brethren but von. Patroclus; ther-~ comforted 
me, and sail I should be Aehiiles’s wife: you 
iN ’ le. This is all we know about 
her. Yet Driseis lives in our memory by virtue 
of the great passions gathered round her, and 
city actions.in which she plays her part. 
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N, DURING THE SEASON.—[Sexr Pace 649.] 
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